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By Dr. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


From the actual moment of its inception Lord Haldane became 
the vital head and leader of the British Institute. The details 
of its formation were thrashed out in his own study at 28, Queen. 
Anne’s Gate. In effect it was part of a larger scheme put before 
him, dealing with education as a whole, some of the salient 
features of which it preserved. Directly the simple lines of 
construction were made clear and he approved them, no effort 
of time or thought on his part was lacking. That gracious 
hospitality, so characteristic of him, was extended to any one 
likely to be interested and helpful. Most of those who assembled 
round his table became persistent workers in the cause of Adult 
Education. He sought out young politicians as well as old. 
Journalists were induced to believe, and to act on the belief, that 
Adult Education really counted. Round the fireside at Queen 
Anne’s Gate in the winter of 1920, the ideals of the Movement 
were expressed clearly and drew many to their service. 

He had been interested in the World Association also from 
the time of its inception, and he used his influence to enable it 
to secure sufficient financial support at the outset. It was his 
own idea that the British Institute should be actually projected 
by the World Association, for his practical mind realized the great 
advantages of having, during its early years, the support and 
nurture which an existing institution could give. 
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The formation of the British Institute, and his consistent. 
support of the World Association and of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association are, however, small matters compared with 
the prophetic insight which he had into reality, the uniform self- 
sacrifice which characterized his attitude to those who desired 
the best he could give, the power of inspiration which he exer- 
cised, and the everyday common sense which he brought to 
bear upon all details. 

The philosophic temper of his mind prevented his ever 
being disturbed by transitory happenings, and he held steadily 
to the even tenour of his way. It was this that made him so 
supremely helpful to men and women dealing with wayward 
details and apt at times to be depressed when the burden and 
heat of everyday work beset them. 

Of the work of Lord Haldane for national education much 
could be written. To some it seems a national tragedy that he 
never was President of the Board of Education, but one thing 
is certain, that no one exercised a greater influence than he did 
on the public educational policy of recent years. 

It was not always that his ideas were adopted. His scheme 
of Provincial Councils never came to birth, but it was his un- 
flinching and fearless advocacy of the necessity of developing 
reform that largely made possible the Education Act of 1918. 

His interest in Adult Education was lifelong. It was his 
teaching that helped to inspire the initial steps taken to found 
the Workers’ Educational Association. A quotation from one 
of his books, Education and Empire, precedes the first public 
expression of the plan to unite Labour and Learning in a definite 
Association: “‘ Educate your people and you have reduced to 
comparatively insignificant dimensions the problems of temper- 
ance, of housing, and of raising the condition of your masses.” 

In common with Lord Balfour, Lord Oxford and Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, he lent his support and assistance to the 
successful carrying out of the notable lectures on ‘‘ Parliament ” 
given to thousands of working men and women, as many indeed 
as could be admitted, on June Saturdays, in 1908 and 1909, in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, by Dr. Masterman. 
His urbanity and persistence when afflicted by sportsmanlike 
suffragettes as he sought to speak about the Adult Education 
they actually approved and supported, were symbolic of his 
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whole mental attitude, unruffled then by little things, but to be 
tried to the utmost by the catastrophic events which were even 
then casting shadows before. 

It was in April, 1913, that he expressed clearly the reality 
of his attitude to the whole matter—an attitude which remained 
unchanged to the very last of his days in London, when he 
met, feeble as he was, a small group of people eager to honour 
another consistent friend of Adult Education—the retiring 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A few sentences from reported notes of a speech which he 
made at the Working Men’s College on April 22, 1913, will bring 
this attitude of his into clear light. 

Referring to a previous speaker, he said that it was not 
to the intellect, to the intellect merely, that he was seeking 
to appeal ; it was to the real man and the best of the real man. 


“ Ah, that is just it! Latent in everybody, reachable 
in very many, is a spark of idealism which you can touch, be 
it adult rural labourer or be it professor. You can rouse it, 
and you can get it to flame up. If you do that you have a 
great moving force in the individual, and if you get it in many 
individuals you have a great moving force in the nation. 

“It is possible, if you have the genius to do it, to appeal 
successfully to almost everybody ; it is certainly possible to 
appeal successfully to a great many. Borne down though they 
may be by the weight of worldliness that rests upon their 
shoulders, indifferent as they may seem to the highest things 
of the spirit, yet these things are there with them, and if you 
can just break through the crust, if you can just get them for 
a moment, then you have awakened a great force which, if 
you can awaken sufficiently, will transform society. That 
is the secret of national education : to ask the highest, to ask 
the best, and to base your movement upon nothing short of 
idealism. That may seem a hard task, and it may look as if 
the quality was not present extensively. But it is not so 
really. 

“We are deeply responsible, I am responsible, you are 
responsible, all of us who have opportunities of appealing to 
people. It can be done; it is possible, and the fault is ours, 
or the defect at least is ours, if we are not capable of doing it. 
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Yes, it is a steep road that we have in front of us, and a 
pretty long road, but there are forces that can take us up to 
it and on to its very end, if we have only faith in these forces 
and can evoke it in the people themselves, and there is plenty 
of idealism in the people if we know how to awaken it. That 
is why this Workers’ Educational Association, since I came to 
know something of it, has appealed tome very much. National 
education is a very wide subject ; there is very little which it 
does not cover. Itis not a matter of the intellect only ; it isnot 
a matter of the mind; it is not a matter of the religious side ; 
it is not a matter of the physical side only, but it is all these 
phases of life, without which you do not get the perfect man 
or woman, which have to be called out and evoked and put 
together in their proportions and in their places in a great 
system by which what is best in everybody may have a chance 
of being called forth. It is a very great undertaking and will 
cost a great deal of money. The work will only be done if 
the nation is behind the movement for its own education, 
and the nation will only be behind the n. ovement for its own 
education if we do our work in appealing to the nation and if 
we put our appeals high enough. And that is why I value the 
work of this Association so much, because it has appealed to 
the higher cause, it has put education not on merely utilitarian 
grounds—it has made it an affair of the spirit. Do not think 
that I neglect the utilitarian side of education. It is not the 
only side, nor is it the highest side, nor the most convincing 
side; the highest and most convincing side is the side which 
appeals to the best elements in people and which puts before 
them education as something not confined to this or that 
phase of spiritual life, which does not limit itself to training, 
to this or that attitude, but which seeks to develop and to 
make them citizens of the highest type, men and women who 
take that large view which shows them to their neighbours 
as themselves, and shows them in the common life of the city 
something that causes them to put forward the utmost 
endeavour that isin them. I believe that a great time is coming 
to this nation, a time of awakening; there may be years to 
elapse, but the beginning of the twentieth century has seen 
a new standard brought before our eyes. Let us see to it, 
one and all, whoever we may be and whatever our oppor- 
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tunities, that we realize our great responsibility, a responsi- 
bility to do nothing less than the utmost within us, each one 
who can influence those with whom he comes in contact.” 


None will mourn him more, outside the rare and intimate 
circle of his own immediate friends, than those working men 
and women to whom he went consistently until health failed, 
to talk of the “larger learning” or the “ Spiritual Ideals of 
Democracy.” He went, for example, to Swindon every year, 
and gave the W.E.A. there of his best thought. He understood 
the fundamental values of ordinary English folk ; they on their 
part drank deeply of his wisdom and learned to love him. 

At the last he was concerned to bring about an expressed 
unity between Religion and Learning. He foresaw the powerful 
influence which the two forces could bring to bear on English 
life. His great desire for Adult Education was that it should 
translate the spiritual into the terms of its activity. In his 
study once again, a short while before he left it for the last time, 
the prophet re-expressed himself, and sought to induce the open- 
ing of a new way to bring the very highest of his ideals to fruition. 
The challenge will surely be accepted. 


THE NEXT STEP* 


By Prof. LEoNARD J. RussELt, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Birmingham 


I 


In dealing with this topic, I cannot do better than to begin 
with the great work already being accomplished in the Tutorial 
Classes, the creation of the W.E.A. 

The ideal of the W.E.A. was, to bring the spirit of the 
University—the love and desire for the disinterested pursuit 
of knowledge—to working men and women. From the first 
it rightly insisted on a high standard of work and on guidance 
by experts. Nothing but the best was good enough. The 
Tutorial Class aimed at reaching Honours University Standard 
for its most gifted students. The Universities were brought into 
close co-operation. 

One of the brilliant pieces of inspiration was the idea that 
discussion must bulk at least as largely as lecture. Thus the 
Tutorial Class was established on the four-fold basis of lecture, 
discussion, private study, and essay work. 

The Tutorial Class is expensive; for it rigorously limits 
the number of students, and it insists on an expert tutor, ade- 
quately paid. It is financed almost entirely out of public funds, 
the Board of Education contributing the greater proportion, 
some local body contributing the remainder, subject to adequate 
standards of attendance and of work. 

Students are accepted only on condition that they will 
study a subject for three continuous years, giving regular attend- 
ance, doing serious work in the way of essay writing. 

It was clear that only serious students would accept such 
obligations ; and hence various other types of lecture course 


* Read at a Conference on Adult Education, in Edinburgh, in April 1928 ; 
based on the Pioneer Report of the A.E.C. and the Hadow Report on Broad- 
casting. I have thought it best to let it stand as it was originally written. The 
views expressed have no claim to be authoritative. I have tried to put my own 
point of view. 
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were devised, with the object of gradually preparing students 
for the more strenuous course. But the ideal was the Tutorial 
Class, all other types being regarded as leading up to this. 

Classroom and private study were not the only side the 
W.E.A. cared for. Each member of a class was urged to become 
a member of a branch of the W.E.A.; and the object of these 
branches was to foster a corporate spirit among the members, 
and to form organizing centres from which to spread the desire 
for such study among the whole working class. 

The stimulation of the demand for educational work, that is 
to say, was to depend on voluntary effort. The interest of various 
organizations in education was appealed to in many ways, and 
their co-operation was enlisted. It is important to remember 
this dual feature of the movement. ‘‘ Never,’’ it has been said, 
“ has there been a movement so entirely dependent on voluntary 
efforts for its organization and so entirely dependent on public 
funds for its finance.” 

The Tutorial Class has fully justified itself. We are anxious 
that it shall continue to aim as high, and that it shall extend its 
scope. It has brought a new joy into the lives of many students. 
They have discovered that in strenuous study there are delights 
not to be gained by desultory reading ; that there is a width of 
outlook, a new sense of comradeship, in the contact of mind with 
mind on the level of the disciplined intellect, that is one of the 
highest experiences life can give. 

This advanced work has helped its students, then, to new 
purposes, new emotions, to a new hold on life ; of that the students 
themselves are aware. And we are anxious that this should 
continue. 

But at the same time, the number of students in advanced 
classes is only a fraction of the total number of men and women 
in the country; and there are enormous numbers untouched 
by any educational work whatever. 

Consequently, it has been felt of late that the time has come 
to survey the whole field, and to try to discover the place of the 
various types of work in the life of the country as a whole. 

The problem was, to survey the whole field of adult educa- 
tion, as carried on by important voluntary and other organiza- 
tions, to see what classes of the community were left outside the 
work, and by what means they could be brought in. 
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We believe in the value of disciplined study in infusing new 
joy into life. But how to make the mass of men and women 
believe in this so effectively as to be willing to make the efforts 
it demands—and in what ways to help them to make these efforts 
—this was the main problem. 

And along with this—I want to insist on this, for I believe 
the two problems are to be solved along the same lines—how to 
make the highest type of work more effective for its purpose, 
wider in its scope. 


II 


Let us envisage the problem from the point of view of one 
large class of man and woman. He (or she) left school at an 
early age, and has lived in a home and among a class that have 
much pre-occupation with the means of livelihood. His life 
is essentially social ; he lives among his mates, doing mainly the 
kind of things they do. 

Work over, he seeks relaxation and amusement, or when he 
is active, he seeks satisfaction of the practical interests of his 
life in home-making, or in various hobbies. Problems of life 
he has in plenty; he sees them from the angle of his own 
neighbourhood, his own class, his own experience. 

He has travelled little, mixed hardly with any class but his 
own, read little of a serious nature. He had discussed much, 
in the desultory way a crowd discusses. He sees a little circle 
of life with a certain intensity: to attract his attention beyond 
this circle you must be arresting, you must shout. And you 
cannot hold his attention with any one thing for long. 

It is absurd to talk to him of serious study, right away. 
For, in the first place, the notion of study is distasteful. You 
don’t begin right away to get anything out of it. To go on with 
it requires faith. 

In the second place, study has something in it that is anti- 
social, in the atmosphere in which he lives. If his mates were 
all studying it would be a different matter. 

In the third place, study, if it is to lead to anything, is greedy 
of time, and there are so many other claims on his time and 
attention that for one reason or another, even if he begins to make 
the effort, he finds himself putting off. 

You will notice that I am putting the case of the average, 
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decent, well-living man and woman who is neither a wastrel 
nor an ardent apostle of some cause. 

What have we to offer in the way of adult education, and how 
are we to set about it ? 

This is the problem of both the Pioneer Report and the 
Hadow Report. The B.B.C. has the attention of a great mass 
of the population. Its problem is how to widen and raise the 
standard of its interest. The Adult Education movement has 
the organization for work on a high standard, and with a wide 
range of interest. Its problem is how to get hold of the mass 
of the population. 

Certain things are clear in both reports. 

Firstly, that we must start on the basis of what already 
interests, and work outwards from that. And this is an extremely 
fruitful principle, if we know how to use it in linking one thing 
with another. 

Secondly, that if we are to do anything more than mereiy 
interest in a desultory way, we must not deal with the individual 
as a solitary individual alone, but must reach some social circle 
of which he is a member. 

Thirdly, that dealing with him as a member of some social 
circle, some group, some organization, we can touch him more 
deeply the more serious is the aim of the organization of which 
he is a member. 

There are individuals, among them some of the best students, 
who prefer solitude, and all serious study demands a measure 
of solitude, but the average man does not desire to be alone. 

Thus for the individual in general, study is distasteful, 
anti-social, greedy of time. For the member of a group with 
particular interests and serious purposes, you can hope to make 
study interesting, social, and worth spending time over. 

This, however, raises a difficult problem. 

The more serious the aim of an organization, the more 
hostile are those individuals who do not see eye to eye with it. 
Take, e.g., a trade union or a political party or a religious organiza- 
tion. 

And so, while the big voluntary organizations offer our 
best opportunities, they present also serious difficulties. Our 
only hope lies in stressing the value of impartial and disinterested 
study of the problems in which they are interested, as the safest 
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foundation for their work ; and there are signs that to-day the 
organized bodies are coming to recognize the soundness of this. 

Now it is the value of the expert in any field, that he 
is interested in the problems in his field for the sake of knowledge 
and not simply for the sake of this or that possible application 
of his results in other fields of endeavour: that is what we mean 
by calling him disinterested. 

And so, by utilizing his services, we may hope to get into 
active touch with the various organizations, each of which has 
its own axe to grind, without arousing the hostility of rival 
organizations. In time we may hope to induce organizations 
to meet on the common ground of the work of the disinterested 
expert. 

In time: and what we must have in view all the time is 
not to attack the aims of this or that association, but to induce 
them to base their aims and their outlook on as wide and impartial 
a survey of the whole ground as possible. Not controversy, 
but fanaticism, is what you have to avoid. 

It is as a result of considerations such as these that both 
reports have stressed the importance of appealing, in the work 
of rousing and deepening the interest of the individual in dis- 
interested study, to the particular interests of organizations with 
definite aims and purposes. 

You prepare the ground, begin the process of widening a 
man's outlook, by appealing to his interests as an ordinary human 
being, or his interests as a member of a club for social purposes. 

You deepen his whole attitude, if you can touch him on.those 
sides of his being which have aroused his enthusiasm for some 
cause, his loyalty to some organization. 

You sweeten his life, mellow his emotions, increase his powers 
for good, if you can get him to rest his enthusiasm for his cause, 
his loyalty to his organization, on the broad basis of disinterested 
study. 


III 


The modern world has rediscovered the importance of the 
group, and of group loyalty, in stimulating concentrated effort, 
in aiding serious thinking. It is by getting the individual into 
a group that you can begin to deal with him most effectively. 
The higher the quality of the group as a group, the more 
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enduring is the work it can do, and the greater the call it can make 
on the efforts of its members. 

This has been found in the experience of the W.E.A. A 
good observer has noted that the Tutorial Classes have succeeded 
best in those districts where the corporate spirit was already 
in existence, or proved easy to form, among the members of 
the class: where—and the point is important—the basis of the 
group is a bond of union which is not purely cultural, or 
intellectual. “It appears,” he notes, ‘“‘that a certain social 
‘bond is necessary—a group consciousness—to produce the 
cohesion without which the purely intellectual interest is 
insufficient to maintain a Tutorial Class through its three-year 
period.” 

In part, the mode of conducting the class by discussion 
combined with lecture helped to form this corporate spirit ; 
but this did not prove sufficient. And it is clear that by 
associating together for only two hours a week for half the year, 
people do not easily develop this corporate spirit. 

I have found those W.E.A. classes most successful in which 
the members were thrown together during the week, as well as 
during the class hours. The ideal class consists not of a number 
of students all with the same outlook, but of a number of 
individuals, each with his own experience of life, all looking at 
things from rather different angles, but inspired with the same 
spirit of inquiry, constantly thrown together during the week 
in social conversation, and meeting at regular intervals in 
organized work and discussion. 

This is what happens in the Universities, under the most 
favourable conditions. It is not merely the work in the class- 
room, not merely the reading in the library or the writing in the 
study, not merely the hot discussions in the common rooms or 
the life in the playing-fields, that make the complete man, but 
the combination of all these, cemented by the loyalties which 
this common life brings. 


IV 


If, now, the importance of the group or corporate spirit is 
recognized, it inevitably follows that the importance of the 
buildings which are to provide the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of this spirit should be admitted as well. 
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Classroom, library, study—these are important; but the 
crown of them all is to be found in premises where a social life 
inspired by common ideals can be lived. The lack of a per- 
manent home is generally recognized to be one of the greatest 
shortcomings of the Adult Education movement. 

There have been various attempts to meet this need. The 
Educational Settlements have successfully tackled the problem 
in some places. One great feature of their ideal is, that they 
aim at bringing under one roof the many organizations in a given 
locality interested in educationai work from their own particular 
points of view. 

So important is this, that it is stated by the British Institute 
of Adult Education in their 1925 Report: ‘‘It seems that 
the underlying idea of the Guildhouse has become part of the 
accepted principles of adult education.” 

The experience of the London Men’s Institutes shows 
another side of the value of the permanent home. Men are 
attracted by the amenities of club life who have no thought of 
intellectual pursyits ; they find themselves passing from social 
life to a hobby, or to a musical or debating society, or drawn to 
the library by informal talk about books. It is the corporate 
spirit that is so potent; the influence of the atmosphere that 
pervades the place. 


Vv 


If Adult Education is to become a real means to a joyful 
life for the great multitude of citizens, this problem of buildings 
must somehow be tackled. What the school is gradually coming 
to be in the life of the children, the university of the people may 
be in the life of the fathers and mothers. 

There is no reason for supposing that any one method of 
providing the buildings is necessarily the best for all localities. 
In various places experiments are being tried on different lines. 

Thus, for example, an experiment is being tried in the village 
of Sawston in Cambridgeshire, where there is to be a building, 
to be known as the Village College, which will include the 
elementary school, rooms for adult education, club meetings, 
recreation rooms, and a hail. 

It is to be “‘ the communal centre of the village and district 
for a]l purposes, and for all sections of the people.” 
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The cost is to be divided. The County Authority are to 
provide the cost of the school; the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees have agreed to contribute the cost of the remainder. 

Again, one County Education Authority have decided to 
provide a special room for adult education in each new school 
built in the county ; and the same proposal is under consideration 
elsewhere. 

In Sheffield, the University has provided on the premises 
a “‘ W.E.A. House,’’ with library, office, rooms for classes and for 
social purposes, 

The recent Report on Public Libraries suggested that the 
Public Libraries should have power to use their premises for 
purposes calculated to promote the use of the library; and the 
Hadow Report on Broadcasting suggests that rooms in libraries 
might be used for wireless sets installed for group listening. 

Schools, libraries, village halls, university premises: there 
is no reason why all should not be utilized. The important thing 
is that somewhere premises should be available on other than 
class nights, for other than class purposes: that they should 
be a kind of home. As the Pioneer Report says, there is no need, 
in the first place, for a costly building. The E.S.A. have found 
that elaborate premises are less important than skilful organizers, 
and that premises could be obtained, to begin with, at relatively 
low cost. 

But local effort, the initiative of voluntary organizations 
interested in Education, must be the basis of the work. And 
I am not sure that in the impetus to come together regularly 
to listen to broadcast programmes we have not one of the most 
fertile of our opportunities. It is a valuable opportunity, because 
of the many features it has which aid success. 

For a small group can get together and organize the matter. 
To find a room in which a set can be installed, and to install the 
set, are immediate and definite objectives in a well-known and 
well-understood field. The immediate gain is obvious, and 
satisfactory. Many individuals are ready to make the necessary 
financial sacrifice for such a purpose. And this to me is one of 
the important things. 

The room once provided, the interests of the persons using 
it can be helped, and widened, in many ways. The public library 
can give opportunities for study in connection with talks ; various 
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experts can be enlisted to help on the discussions arising out of 
talks; and if as the interest grows and the members increase, 
room can be added to room, with social corporate life combined 
with intellectual comradeship as the ideal, we may well hope to 
see, in some places, the room with the wireless set growing into 
the university of the people. 

What I want to stress is the value of working from small 
beginnings and through the initiative, enterprise, and self- 
sacrifice of the people themselves. For in thus working together 
for 2 common purpose people find the most valuable education, 
the greatest joy. 

J. S. Mill spoke of the best education as education through 
membership of various organizations, through participation in 
their discussions, through the joint process of reaching decisions 
after deliberation. 

While it is true that actual practice at present shows that 
only a very small number of persons in any organization have 
the capacity for such participation at all fully developed, its 
importance in education should be realized. 

And in the building which provides opportunities at once 
for club life and for the disciplined work of the intellect under 
the guidance of the expert, we have the chance of developing 
this capacity, the possible training ground for an efficient and 
educated democracy. 

The motto should be always: Let us as groups do things, 
so far as we can, by our own efforts. Let us give to each member 
of the group some responsibility—with the ideal in view: to 
each as much responsibility as he is capable of bearing. Let us 
co-operate so far as we can with those who are working along 
different lines, pursuing our own aims no less forcefully, indeed 
learning to do so the more forcefully and adequately, in friendly 
rivalry. Dispassionate study need not lead to slackness in 
action. 

Our aim is the highest : it is to get men and women to have 
a wide-eyed, happy-hearted, upright outlook on life. Our aim 
is joyous living : which comes through disciplined effort, through 
active membership and participation in the common life. 

We want—as a writer in the March number of the Common 
Room puts it—‘‘to become more alive, more companionable, 
more responsive to the humour of things, more effective in our 
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citizenship, more tolerant and more wise. To become so is to 
attain a technique of life which is the true purpose of education.” 
We want to develop the emotions, the intellect, and the will : 
to quicken and enrich, purify and ennoble the emotions, to 
broaden and discipline the intellect, to strengthen the will and 
direct it toward lofty purposes. 
Life can be a fine thing ; we want to make it so for all. 


THE SCOTTISH CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By D. M. STEWART 


THE city of Edinburgh never fails to interest, with its glorious 
view from Princes Street and the historical associations of its 
“ royal mile,’’ which stretches between the Castle and the ancient 
palace of Holyrood. It was near this ‘“ royal mile’’ that the 
Conference on Adult Education in Scotland held its meetings, 
in Moray House which Prof. Godfrey Thomson and the National 
Committee for the Training of Teachers had kindly placed at our 
disposal. The numbers attending were well over one hundred 
and included representatives of the Universities, twenty-two out 
of thethirty-eight, Education Authorities, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and many other bodies interested in the social 
progress of the community, in which education must form an 
important part. 

The Conference was organized jointly by the British Institute 
and the British Broadcasting Association, acting through a com- 
mittee over which Col. Mitchell presided with Mr. Cleghorn 
Thomson (Northern Area Director of the B.B.C.) and myself as 
joint secretaries. 

The weather showed what a hardy race must be the Scots of 
Edinburgh who even in mid-April have to “ thole”’ such condi- 
tions of cold. But bright blinks of sunshine gave promise of 
better things to come. The opening session, held on Friday 
afternoon, was presided over by Sir John Reith (Director-General 
of the B.B.C.), and the speaker was an old friend of adult educa- 
tion, Mr. Wm. Graham, M.P., who had consented to open the 
Conferences In introducing him, Sir John Reith said that while 
broadcasting did not claim to occupy the whole field of adult 
education, it could be a great auxiliary in advancing it. Mr. 
Graham reminded us of his own association with both the British 
Institute and the British Broadcasting Corporation, with the latter 


as a member of the Crawford Committee, and with the former 
16 
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as one who attended the small gatherings in the early days of the 
Institute, when Lord Haldane first brought them together. 
He considered that the B.B.C. could make a considerable contribu- 
tion to the economic recovery of the country if it made known to 
the masses of the people even the broad message of the many 
important public and semi-public documents of the day. The 
Institute and the Corporation acting together could greatly 
stimulate the desire for that individual and intensive study which 
found embodiment in the little library which each of us built up 
for himself at home. The world needed to-day full and generous 
co-operation, and this should underlie the proceedings of the 
Conference. The speaker well merited the hearty vote of thanks 
which the meeting accorded to him at the instance of Sir Donald 
MacAlister. 

After the opening meeting there was an opportunity to form 
new acquaintances and to exchange greetings with old friends. 
Some of us adjourned to the smoking-room to admire the striking 
posters displayed around the walls and the admirable arrange- 
ment of the room, for which Mr. J. S. M. Thomson (Y.M.C.A.) and 
those who assisted him deserved great credit. Others betook 
themselves to the bookstalls of educational literature or admired 
the handicrafts exhibition of the Women’s Rural Institutes. 

All assembled later that night for the second business session, 
over which Sir Alfred Ewing (Vice-Chancellor of Edinburgh 
University) presided. The bill of fare showed a pleasing variety, 
the subject being “ Auxiliary Activities in Adult Education.” 
Mr. G. E. Troup spoke of the potentialities of juvenile organiza- 
tions and the valuable work which was being done in an 
informal way among adolescents. Mr. Lightbody (Y.M.C.A.) 
endorsed this and described the activities of a group of 
boys who were now studying Gilbert Murray’s Euripides and his 
Age, and had by a gradual development, largely spontaneous but 
wisely guided, become interested both in Greek literature and in 
the drama. He pleaded for more interest in these organizations. 

Rev. W. M. Wightman spoke of the threefold work done by 
the Church for adult education, in the training necessary for the 
conduct of Sunday schools, in education in world-friendship— 
here there was scope for some university extension—and in the 
specially important sphere of spiritual education. Rev. Father 
Batley followed with a lively description of Catholic study groups, 
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and Mr. Vin. Elgar, referring to some remarks of Mr. Wightman, 
pointed out that the modern demand for education for all was 
due to secular influences and had been largely opposed by the 
Church with its vested interests in education. 

The Earl of Elgin took us over to public libraries, mentioning 
some handicaps under which this service laboured and some gaps 
which required filling. He asked for close co-operation between 
education authorities, burgh and county libraries, university 
regional committees and the broadcasting programme depart- 
ment. Mr. Pitt, the Glasgow City Librarian, spoke of the 
special needs of Scotland and illustrated the great possibilities 
of close co-operation between the libraries and the broadcasting 
authorities. Seven hundred copies of one B.B.C. pamphlet had 
been required in six months in Glasgow libraries. 

The last speaker on the programme was Mr. Thomas Johnson, 
M.P., whose subject was “‘ The Press in Adult Education,” and 
most of us expected him to show what the Press could do. But 
Mr. Johnson would have none of it. He would not trust the 
Press with adult education. With a public whose education 
finished almost before real education began, what could one expect 
of our million-circulation Press which catered for the public taste ? 
Let us have a year longer in the day schools; let us give a sporting 
chance to a real secondary education system; then only could 
we hope for a public taste which would compel the Press to interest 
itself in adult education. 

Prof. Godfrey Thomson put before us some of the main 
points with remarkable clearness. The central problem of 
education was the significance of man’s place in the universe: 

_from this point of view some of the auxiliary activities were the 
real thing. 

Sir Alfred Ewing combined his proposal for a vote of thanks 
to the speakers with an appeal to the Press magnates to realize 
that all men were not cast in one mould. The meeting heartily 
endorsed his proposal. And so to bed with much food for 
thought. 

Next morning we assembled to find two speakers, Sir Henry 
Hadow and Miss Matheson, willing to enlighten us on the subject 
of the report “ New Ventures in Broadcasting.’ Sir Charles 

Cleland introduced them, and Sir Henry Hadow charmed us with 
the way in which, gallant knight as he is, he couched his lance 
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to give battle to any who would dare sully the fair fame of that 
report. If any had criticisms to make, he was ready to meet 
them. Would local teachers be discouraged by the competition 
of the expert whose talks were broadcast throughout the King- 
dom? Nay, rather, the expert would supplement, giving inspira- 
tion both to tutor and to class. Did twenty minutes seem too 
short? Talks given within that compass could well furnish such 
inspiration and at the same time give an enormous amount of 
practical assistance. Did wireless talks suffer from the lack of 
questions and discussions following the lecture ? Much could be 
done by ‘collusion’ between the lecturer and a demonstrator in 
the class or lecture-room. Co-operation was taking place all over 
the country between broadcasting and other institutions. It was 
a privilege to all educational institutions to come and take a 
hand in this great work. 

Miss Hilda Matheson spoke from the viewpoint of the B.B.C. 
In adult education listeners were not organized in the same way 
as were younger people grouped in schools; and she appealed 
to the organizations represented to make B.B.C. facilities more 
widely known and to assist in experiments exploring the possi- 
bilities of wireless-education. Subsequent discussion dealt with 
the place of music, international relations, the drama and health 
talks in wireless programmes. On this last, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, 
of the Scottish Board of Health, spoke from considerable experience. 
Mrs. Douglas (of Auchlochan) described the work of Women’s 
Rural Institutes, proceeding from humbler activities to work of 
definite educational value; in this, wireless had been of great 
assistance. Mr. J. E. Highton suggested that wireless apparatus 
should be hired out, and that Sundays should be utilized for 
wireless educational work. Mr. Macleod (W.E.A.) and Mr. Mar- 
wick (Tutor) emphasized the importance of discussing social and 
economic questions in their programmes and presenting these in 
a form within the comprehension of working-class students. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert (B.B.C.) concluded the discussion and 
asked for greater publicity, for experiments in the conducting of 
discussion groups, and reasoned advice as to time and the utiliza- 
tion of resources offered to them in the B.B.C. as a whole in a 
compact and reconciled form. 

In the afternoon we met again with Sir James Irvine (Vice- 
Chancellor of St. Andrews University) in the Chair. He moved 
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all present by the earnest manner in which he pled for the adoption 
of practical plans for adult education, to be worked in a spirit 
of human sympathy, whereby alone could the members of the 
universities hope to discharge in part that great debt which they 
owed not only to pious benefactors of the past but to their fellow- 
men of to-day. 

Prof. Leonard Russell talked to us with engaging informality. 
His subject was the Board of Education Report on “ Pioneer 
Work and Other Developments in Adult Education,’’ and what 
he said has been reproduced elsewhere in the Journal. His talk. 
and the discussion which followed, showed the importance of the 
group and of centres for the development of the community spirit 
in adult education. Other points which emerged were : 


(1) that we must not despise work of a popular kind ; 

(2) that rural areas needed a different organization, and in 
this the full-time tutor probably had an important 
part to play; and 

(3) that tutors should have an opportunity of co-operating 
with the various organizations and of advising regarding 
courses, libraries and broadcasting. 


At the close of this session there was a little breeze. A 
member of the Scottish Labour College asked for information 
why that organization had not been asked to send representatives 
to the Conference. Col. Mitchell (who now occupied the Chair 
vacated by Sir James Irvine) assured him that information had 
already been sent to his organization, and gave him the purport 
of the letter sent. We then dispersed. 

Saturday night saw us once more assembled, on this occasion 
to deal with the important subject of the Organization of Adult 
Education in Scotland. It was but natural that Sir Donald 
MacAlister should be asked to occupy the Chair on this occasion, 
and he opened the meeting with a description of two important 
results which had arisen out of the Conference held at Dunblane 
last year. Onewas the formation of a joint committee, representa- 
tive of the University, the Educational Authorities and the 
W.E.A., to co-ordinate adult education activities in an area round 
Glasgow as acentre. This was already working. The other was 
a proposal to form a Scottish committee of the British Institute. 
This had been recommended by a small group which he had, at 
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the request of the Institute, called together to consider the steps 
to be taken to further adult education in Scotland, and the 
Institute, acting on the advice of that group, had formulated for 
this purpose certain proposals which Lord Haldane would next 
day place before the Conference for their consideration. 

Baillie Allen (Chairman, Edinburgh Education Authority) 
gave a description of the work done in Edinburgh, where there 
were 6,350 students over twenty-one years of age. For success 
they found it was essential to have the closest co-operation between 
the Education Authorities and the Universities, as also to secure 
the right type of lecturer. 

Mr. J. E. Highton (W.E.A.) urged that education must 
equip us for the art of living and not merely provide us with the 
means of living. The demand for adult education would respond 
to the right supply, but the grading of the demand and the pro- 
- vision of the right supply were rendered difficult by the diversity 
of occupational, economic and housing conditions. All that we 
could hope for at present was to create in a sufficient number 
of all classes an intellectual ferment which would leaven the 
lump. He wanted the Scottish Education Department to consider 
what it could do to foster adult education, appointing a committee 
to advise on the steps to be taken and framing for adult education 
a code which should not merely be a part of the Continuation 
Classes Code. Education Authorities should place adult education 
under the charge of a special committee, and the Universities, 
where they had not already done so, should establish extra-mural 
committees in close relation with the voluntary bodies organizing 
the demand—to develop later into fully-constituted extra-mural 
departments. Some machinery was wanted to link up the 
activities of the various agencies engaged in adult education. 
For this we might shortly expect to see provincial committees in 
the area served by each university ; and later a joint body for 
Scotland might link up these committees. There was need, 
however, for a committee of individuals free to criticize and to 
suggest ; the proposed Scottish Committee of the British Institute 
would serve this purpose admirably. 

Many other members of the Conference contributed to the 
discussion, and the session continued till a late hour. Mr. Thomas 
Henderson (Educational Institute, Scotland) rose to show the 
illusory nature of a difficulty raised by an Education Authority 
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member, and was ready with chapter and verse to prove his point. 
He urged us to break in on the vicious circle of lack of interest 
in intellectual things which descended from parents to children. 
Other speakers asked for attention to the important stage from 
eighteen to twenty-five, for joint publicity for adult education 
in general, for encouragement of the social spirit in continuation 
classes, and for the development of continuation classes in the 
daytime also. 

A striking contribution to the discussion was that of Mr. A. M. 
Price (W.E.T.U.C.). He had been a devoted trade unionist 
all his life, but he considered the best work the trade unions had 
ever done for the working-man was when they took up W.E.A. 
work. Only the fringe of the problem had been touched up to 
this time. But economic conditions stood in the way of the 
movement. 

Mr. Cleghorn Thomson, who spoke at the close of the dis- 
cussion, indicated ways in which the B.B.C. hoped to be able to 
help. At the beginning of the winter they could put on a brief 
talk from local stations outlining the syllabus of bodies engaged 
in adult education. They could get their lecturers to draw atten- 
tion to classes dealing with cognate subjects, and they already 
included in their ‘ Aids to Study’ pamphlets some information 
about groups and classes, and they could doubtless amplify this 
if necessary. 

This brought to an end our strenuous sessions of Saturday, 
from which we hoped fruitful resolutions would emerge, to be 
placed before the Conference next day. 

On Sunday afternoon we assembled under the Presidency of 
Sir James Irvine to consider the resolutions prepared by the 
drafting committee. We were glad to have the opportunity of 
welcoming the veteran Lord Haldane, who moved the first 
resolution, endorsing the proposal of the British Institute to form 
a Scottish committee. This proposal, it was hoped, would meet 
the national spirit and the national needs of Scotland, while at 
the same time securing the benefit of the accumulated prestige, 
wisdom, experience and knowledge of the British Institute. 
Sir Donald MacAlister seconded the resolution. At the same time, 
he announced that Sir James Irvine had consented to act as 
Chairman of the Committee when formed, and he named others 
who had agreed to act as officers. The resolution met with the 
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hearty approval of the Conference. Col. Mitchell, as Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee, then moved the remaining resolutions 
which were passed with acclamation. 

The following were the resolutions adopted : 


1. That this Conference welcomes the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Committee of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion and urges the Institute to proceed to constitute such a Committee 
at the earliest possible moment. 

2. That this Conference urges upon the Education Authorities of 
Scotland the importance, in the interest of Adult Education, of using 
more completely than at present the powers conferred upon them by 
Sections 5, 9 (4), and 15 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, with 
reference (1) to the provision of books for the adult population, (2) to 
the making of contributions to institutions or agencies established for 
the educational benefit of adults within their area, and (3) to the 
institution under the Continuation Classes Code of courses of instruction 
specially adapted for the education of adults. 

The Conference further suggests that, to this end, the several 
Education Authorities should review and consider the possibilities of 
co-operation with the voluntary and other educational agencies in the 
promotion of adult education within their area. 

3. That this Conference cordially approves the action taken by 
the Scottish Library Association and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust in requesting the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
and report on the condition and the facilities of public libraries in 
Scotland with a view to effecting such improvements in that service 
as would correspond to those recommended in the recently issued 
Report of the Departmental Committee on Public Libraries in England 
and Wales, and it strongly urges upon the Secretary of State for 
Scotland the need for immediate action in this matter. 

4. This Conference, recognizing the necessity of continuity in 
education from the primary to the adult stages, strongly approves the 
work of voluntary educational bodies dealing with young persons 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years and over, and urges upon the 
statutory authorities the desirability of co-operating with and assisting, 
wherever possible, those voluntary agencies in their club and other 
informal educational activities in creating the taste and enthusiasm 
for further cultural instruction. 

5. That this Conference is impressed by the applicability to 
Scotland of many of the conclusions and recommendations contained 
in the Report by the Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education on ‘ Pioneer Work and other developments in Adult 
Education,” and suggests that the new Scottish Committee of the 
British Institute give detailed consideration to them. 

6. That this Conference welcomes the steps taken by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to extend and develop the influence of 
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broadcasting in the field of Adult Education, endorses generally the 
recommendations contained in the report entitled ‘‘ New Ventures in 
Broadcasting,” and urges all statutory and voluntary organizations 
concerned with adult education in Scotland to discuss the report at 
the earliest opportunity and consider how best they can assist in giving 
effect to these recommendations. 

7. Pending the establishment of a Scottish Council for Broadcast 
Adult Education on the lines suggested in Chapter 8 of the above 
report, the Conference urges all interested bodies to undertake experi- 
ments among listeners with whom they are in touch, and to submit 
to the British Broadcasting Corporation any suggestions which arise 
from these experiments and from consideration of the report. 

8. In order that the facilities which exist for broadcast adult 
education may be more widely known, this Conference urges all 
bodies concerned with adult education to help to secure the widest 
possible distribution among those with whom they are in touch of the 
Programme of Talks and Lectures and other publications supple- 
mentary to the broadcast service. It suggests to the B.B.C. that 
special arrangements might usefully be made for supplying these 
publications in bulk. 

g. This Conference is of the opinion that at least three months’ 
notice should be given of the main outlines of each session’s programme 
of Talks and Lectures ; that where possible this principle should be 
extended to musical and dramatic sections of the broadcast programme 
likely to be of interest to those concerned with adult education ; and 
that similar notice should be given of bibliographies prepared in 
connection with forthcoming courses of talks, which should include 
books of varying grades. 

ro. That it be remitted to the Scottish Committee of the British 
Institute, when established, to take such steps as are necessary to give 
effect to these resolutions. 


In the evening we assembled for a public meeting at which 
Lord Haldane was the speaker and Dr. Livingstone (Principal 
of Queen’s University, Belfast) occupied the Chair. Dr. Living- 
stone, in introducing Lord Haldane, delivered a scholarly and 
withal practical address. Our problem, said he, was to give to 
all the opportunity of attaining the fuller life at present enjoyed 
by a comparatively small class, to whom, however, intellectual and 
esthetic interests were among the things most valued in life. 
We had two problems, to provide the facilities for education and 
to persuade the people to take the education provided. We 
who had attended the Conference found that the second problem 
was by far the greater. 

Lord Haldane naturally makes a strong appeal to all in- 
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terested in adult education, and the larger audience which had 
assembled to hear him gave him a hearty welcome. The speech 
which he delivered showed how near this cause lies to his heart. 
I cull only a few points from it. Great minds of all ages, he 
said, had made themselves accessible to us in books, and we could 
enjoy communion with them if we could but be taught to free 
ourselves from the fetters of ignorance which held us back. The 
teachers engaged in adult education could assist in this by supply- 
ing the necessary stimulus. We looked to the Universities to 
provide such teachers. We must arrange for facilities at suitable 
centres. And for those who could not reach such centres the new 
institution of broadcasting would afford a stimulus, enabling 
these to hear the living word which would inspire them and guide 
them on their road. Thus would they enjoy through life the 
companionship of the great authors on the most intimate terms. 
This would give a new meaning to leisure, and men would be 
enabled to see life in the width in which it ought to be seen. 

The proceedings closed with votes of thanks to Lord Haldane, 
to the Chairman, and to all who had helped to make the Con- 
ference a success. 

Thus ended the Edinburgh Conference. Although we had 
not the same facilities as at Dunblane for gathering together 
between the sessions of the Conference, yet we enjoyed some 
opportunities of meeting others interested in adult education 
and in other movements advancing the social welfare of the people, 
and of conferring with them on the measures which would advance 
this cause in Scotland. We hope that from this Conference, as 
from that held last year at Dunblane, there may proceed greater 
interest leading to tangible results throughout the whole of 
Scotland. 


JOSEPH DIETZGEN, THE PHILOSOPHER OF 
PROLETARIAN LOGIC 


By Dorotuy M. EMMET 


It may come with something of a shock of surprise to those of us 
who have studied in the comparative detachment of a university 
to discover a kind of underworld of philosophy of which the 
universities hear singularly little and perhaps care less. We 
have no University Reader in Proletarian Logic; its standard 
works are not to be found in our libraries. Yet it seems strange— 
perhaps indicative of the gulfs which, in spite of the planks which 
are being increasingly thrown across them, still do exist between 
different sections of the community—that we should almost 
completely ignore a system of thought which exercises such an 
influence over the minds of some of our fellow-countrymen that 
they look upon the man who gave it some sort of a formulation 
as literally the greatest philosopher who ever lived. 

Joseph Dietzgen, “the Philosopher of the Proletariat,” is 
not a name with which most of us are familiar. Yet it was the 
writer’s experience, when taking classes among the Welsh miners 
during the past winter, to find that almost invariably when 
Philosophy was suggested as the subject for the class, the 
immediate reply was, ‘‘ That’s Ditchkin, isn’t it ?’’ and to find 
that, whatever one’s private opinions as to the manifest superiority 
of his philosophical system over that of all others, however much 
some of his “ purple patches’’ might be a matter of private 
amusement, he had to be treated as a serious philosopher. 

Very little seems to be known about Joseph Dietzgen, or 
why his writings should have been adopted by Marxian and 
Central Labour College lecturers as their philosophical handbook. 
The chief reasons I would suggest are, firstly, that he was himself 
a working man, a German tanner; secondly, that Marx refers 
to him in the introduction to the second edition of Das Kapital 
as having defended Das Kapital against the attacks of bourgeois 
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writers by his articles in the Workers’ Press (Volksstaab) ; and 
thirdly, that he has attempted to work out a theory of knowledge 
and of morality which appears to give a philosophical basis 
to the conclusions of extreme Marxism. Dietzgen himself, like 
Marx, does not seem to warrant all the conclusions that his 
followers have drawn from him. He is a comparatively harmless, 
though muddled, Positivist; he protests against being really 
a materialist, though it is doubtful whether, if his writings are 
criticized on the assumption that they mean in the least what they 
say, this contention could stand. But his conclusions have been 
adapted to form a philosophical basis of Communism and of 
extreme economic determinism. The kind of way in which this 
is done can be seen in the introduction to his works by Anton 
Pannekoek. 

It will perhaps be best to give first of all some sort of brief 
outline of Dietzgen’s system, in so far as it is possible to do this 
(a philosopher who is constantly reiterating the ultimate “ recon- 
ciling of all contradictions’ perhaps feels that he need not be 
over-particular about contradictions within his own work) ; 
then to describe some of the conclusions which are drawn from 
him by his adherents; and lastly, to suggest what seem to me 
to be some of the good ideas which lie behind what appears at first 
sight to be largely meaningless and incoherent. 

It is easy to treat a writer like Dietzgen in the same way 
as Marx is so often treated ; either to swallow him whole and to 
repeat him by rote, which is what appears to happen in the 
C.L.C. philosophy classes; or to take what he says at its face 
value, show that it is self-contradictory and open to easy criticism, 
and therefore to assume that it is negligible. Both of these 
courses seem to me to be equally mistaken. Even though one 
may feel that Dietzgen, far from being the greatest philosopher 
that ever lived, is, in fact, when he comes to be analysed, little 
more than an incredible muddle of bad Behaviourist Psychology, 
Pragmatism, and Marxian economics with a kind of Hegelian 
veneer spread over the top, it is clear that he would not have the 
power he has over the minds of people of keen, though perhaps 
narrow, intelligence, unless there was something behind it all 
which rang true to their experience and their aspirations. It is 
the discovery of what these ideas are, and the attempt to express 
them in some more reasonable and satisfying form, that is of real 
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importance, rather than the scoring of debating points by showing 
the crudity of Dietzgen’s expression of them. 

Joseph Dietzgen was a German tanner and a contemporary 
of Marx. His first book, The Nature of Human Brain Work, 
was written at Seiburg in 1869 (the first edition of Marx’ Capital 
appeared in 1867); the second, The Positive Outcome of Philo- 
sophy, was written in Chicago in 1887. Besides these, there are a 
nuinber of Letters on Logic written apparently between these 
years to a young man in America: These letters are called 
“‘ Logic, especially Democratic-Proletarian Logic,” a startling 
enough title, though Dietzgen does not seem to attach nearly so 
much importance to the adjectives as I shall try to show his 
present-day followers do. 

He is a contradictory and annoying writer, which makes it 
very difficult, and probably in the end impossible, to give any 
coherent outline of his system. All that I can attempt here is 
to indicate some of the leading ideas which run through it. The 
keynote to his philosophy, as with so many writers of the nine- 
teenth century, who were carried away by the advance of science, 
is his Positivism. He aims at eliminating what he calls “ Faith,”’ 
that is, any mystical or supernatural element from philosophy. 
He says that the admission of any such element leads to dualisms 
which must be got rid of at all costs (for instance, Mind and 
Matter, Faith and Knowledge, a priori and a posteriori—these 
last two he appears to look upon as involving a dualism in the 
same sense as the rigid separation of Mind and Matter). Later 
on we must try and show the ingenious way in which his followers 
try to maintain that all such philosophical dualisms are the direct 
result of the inherent contradictions of Capitalism, and how any 
such words as “ Faith,” “ Abstraction,” “ Supernatural,” and 
“Speculative Reason’ are the hall-marks of the philosophy 
which is the result of the Capitalist economic system. 

The writer of the Introduction to The Nature of Human 
Brain Work and The Positive Outcome of Philosophy, tells us that 
the merit of Dietzgen consists in having “ raised philosophy to a 
natural science, as Marx did history.’’ This certainly seems to be 
his aim. He starts by defining philosophy as “‘ the Science of the 
Understanding.’’ But when he goes on to talk about it as having 
“ the understanding for its object,’’ there seems to be the constant 
confusion as to whether he is meaning that it is a critique of 
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reason (i.e. an inquiry as to how far we can claim validity for 
judgments), or simply whether it is an empirical psychology. 
In intention he seems to be aiming at the former. He claims 
to be some sort of a Kantian, and to have succeeded where Kant 
failed by taking over his whole system, with the trivial exceptions 
of Faith, Noumena, and the a priori, the inevitable hall-marks of 
a bourgeois philosophy! But, in fact, it is the latter aspect 
which predominates, and which has been fastened upon by his 
disciples, who, from quoting sentences like “‘ Thought is a function 
of the brain just as walking is a function of the legs,” and “ The 
brain thinks as involuntarily as the chest breathes,” arrive at 
what is really a crude form of Behaviourism. 

Philosophy, then, according to Dietzgen, is “a scientific 
study of the process of thought.’’ He never doubts that this is 
perfectly easy, because he never doubts the possibility and validity 
of introspection. ‘“‘ The nature of intellectual activity is per- 
fectly perceptible, though we become aware of it by an internal 
and not by an external sense.’’ (The puzzle about what studies 
the thought that is thinking about thought does not seem to have 
troubled him.) Philosophy is an empirical study of the “‘ faculty of 
thought,” which is one phenomenon among others in the universe, 
and so he arrives at what he triumphantly proclaims to be a 
complete Monism. But he protests again and again that this is 
not materialism (or at any rate, as it is put in the introduction, 
not “crude bourgeois materialism’”’); he does not deny the 
existence of mind, but simply admits it as one “‘ phenomenon ”’ 
among others, interacting with them. That there is anything 
different in kind between the subject-object relation of knowledge 
and the relation of objects with each other, and if not, how know- 
ledge is possible, does not seem to have occurred as a difficulty. 
But perhaps we must not blame Dietzgen too much for overlooking 
a confusion which appears in far more respectable quarters. 
For instance, a few days ago I came across a thesis which was in- 
tended to prove that Plato meant the Soul, instead of being in a 
Subject-Object relation to the e/8, to be itself one ef50s amongst 
the others, which seemed to me to give rise to a precisely similar 
difficulty about the possibility of knowledge as Dietzgen’s 
Monism.”’ 

Having asserted that the mind is simply one object among 
others and inter-related with them, Dietzgen goes on to discuss 
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the nature of this ‘“ faculty of reason.’’ Here the words which 
are anathema to him are “ rationalism,’’ ‘‘ pure reason,” or any 
claim of abstract reasoning to lead to absolute truth. Reality 
being defined as phenomena in space and time, the only way in 
which we can come in touch with it is by sense-perception, or 
what Dietzgen calls ‘“‘ concrete experience.’’ He never doubts 
that this is infallible—in direct contrast to Descartes, he says that 
errors only arise when we turn from sense-perception to abstract 
reasoning. Reason he defines as the “ faculty of arriving at 
general ideas by abstraction from concrete particulars,’’ that is, 
by noticing likenesses and differences among sensations and giving 
them a name which is an abstract concept. So far, surely, so 
good. But he goes on to talk about these concepts as “ genera- 
ted’ by the reason, and so comes to mean by them something 
material which in their turn take their place in the phenomenal 
world. So that “truth” and “ falsehood’’ become purely 
“ relative,” since what we call false judgments, having been 
“ generated,’ exist in the universe, and therefore have as much 
right to be called true as any others. He is constantly saying 
that ‘“‘ Whatever is, is true’”’ and “ Only the universe is the 
absolute truth.” But throughout he seems to be confusing truth 
and existence. By the latter quotation he appears to mean that 
the only “ absolute truth ” is the whole with all its inter-relations 
—not a completely adequate judgment of the nature of this 
whole, but the actual whole itself, which, he says, “‘ contains all 
contradictions within itself, and reconciles them, since it contains 
within itself minds and thoughts and judgments as well as material 
objects.” So the universe is the ultimate “ reconciling of all 
contradictions,” but since it is constantly shifting and changing 
the conclusion seems to be that “ absolute truth ’’ is impossible, 
except in the sense that whatever exists at any given moment 
of time is “ the truth for that time.’’ Something like this seems 
to be what he means by the cryptic sentence which closes the 
book: ‘Stable motion and mobile stability is the reconciling 
contradiction which enables us to reconcile all contradictions.’ 
One might be tempted to say that this really means precisely 
nothing ; but nevertheless it seems to be extraordinarily satis- 
fying when used as a mystic formula with something of apocalyptic 
fervour. The practical outcome of it is a doctrine of the entire 
relativity of truth and falsehood. 
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Here we may find the bridge to Dietzgen’s section on the 
“ Practical Reason,’’ which is the part which is chiefly fastened 
on by his followers, probably because it is a good deal easier to 
understand, and also because it endorses the extreme Marxian 
doctrine of economic determinism. 

Dietzgen starts by saying that what is wrong with rational 
moral philosophy is that it tries to find out the Good by abstract 
speculation. We must find some concrete experience to which 
our moral ideas are relative, just as sense-perception is the 
standard to which scientific ideas are relative. He finds this 
standard in men’s economic wants and interests. ‘‘ Absolute 
right ”’ is therefore only a concept the mind makes from various 
particular rights (by which he explains he means interests). So 
moral codes differ according to different interests, i.e., are relative 
to “‘ Welfare.” By Welfare he appears to mean very much what 
Bentham meant by Pleasure—or rather, one might say, it is as 
impossible to discover what Dietzgen means by Welfare as it is 
to discover what Bentham meant by Pleasure, or the Utilitarians 
by Happiness. “ Absolute right’ would therefore mean what 
would serve the welfare of all men everywhere under all circum- 
stances, and this, Dietzgen maintains, can never be found. So 
what we call morality is simply a code of mutual concessions 
arising out of relative needs, and moral codes will differ according 
to these needs. The example he gives is such a pleasant one that 
it is worth quoting. ‘‘ The migration of the Jews from Palestine 
to Europe, where the consumption of pork does not cause leprosy, 
emancipates our natural freedom from a once divine restriction 
by making it irrelevant.” 

Of course there is nothing original in such a view of morality 
—it is at least as old as Protagoras. But what is of interest is 
the special turn given to this old theory by proletarian 
philosophers. It is now time to turn to the kind of conclusions 
they draw from Dietzgen’s views, and we will start with their 
moral philosophy. 

This view of moral relativity is brought into relation with 
Marxian economics by saying that what determines moral codes 
are economic class interests. We have therefore a Capitalist and 
a Proletarian morality, and whichever side has the power enforces 
its code on the other. 

I will here quote a few sentences from an essay written for 
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me by a modern disciple of Dietzgen, which give an average 
statement of this kind of view. 


“I will now attempt to prove that capitalist morality 
received its foundation in economic conditions. ... The 
labouring classes have been usurped from their land and 
property, and the question presents itself: Why do they not 
rebel and break down this economic system which oppresses 
them? Is not the acquiescence of the labourers under such 
depressing life and suppression a contradiction of their most 
elementary egoistic instincts? The above question has been 
solved with marvellous adroitness by the capitalistic class. . . . 
They have set up a moral sanction against their revolutionary 
tendencies, making them believe that rebellion is more abhorrent 
even than submission. This moral teaching is not only confined 
to the subjugated classes, but it is also necessary to teach the 
proprietors themselves not to push their policy of usurpation 
to the extent that the labouring classes would revolt in spite 
of themselves. 

“We are able to recognize a twofold moral code. There is 
the ethics of obedience instilled into the minds of the subjugated 
classes, compelling them to act in conformity with the rich, and 
there is the capitalistic morality, which, while permitting the 
most pitiless usurpation, still prevents such excesses as might 
lead to a revolt of the oppressed. 

“We are able to see that at present morals are relative to 
the needs of the dominant class, and that under a different 
mode of production we will have a new code of morals. They 
will be for ever changing to suit the needs of conditions. We 
get our ideas from sense-perceived materials, and we get our 
morals in the same way from concrete materials, from condi- 
tions. There is no more an absolute morality than there is 
an absolutely green pea.’ 


This is probably a view with which most people are familiar, 
and I need not spend more time over it. But what probably 
we do not equally realize is the extraordinary fervour and per- 
tinacity with which it is held by people whose own lives give the 
lie to it, and the ingenuity with which they will seek to demonstrate 
that every action, even of their own heroes Marx and Lenin, was 
determined by sheer economic self or class interest, and how what 
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is called class unity is simply the unity of an aggregate of com- 
pletely selfish individuals whose interests happen to coincide. 

In the same way as Proletarian Moral Philosophy, professedly 
at any rate, does not admit the possibility of disinterested action, 
so Proletarial Logic does not admit the possibility of disinterested 
thought. Thought also is determined by economic interests, so 
we have a Bourgeois Logic and a Proletarian Logic—never just 
“* Logic ’’ (and I was even told once that there is a working-class 
interpretation of Botany !). Since Capitalism is represented as 
being inherently self-contradictory, the characteristic mark of 
bourgeois philosophy is its Dualism. Kant is always held up as 
the philosopher par excellence of bourgeois philosophy, and in one 
amazing sentence of Pannekoek’s introduction to Dietzgen we 
are told that ‘“‘the antithesis is between the wealthy ruling 
class and the poor producing class... is the basis of the 
contradiction between vice and virtue, between faith and know- 
ledge, between freedom and dependence, between faith and 
science, between phenomena and thing-in-itself. It is at the 
bottom of all contradictions and of the entire pronounced 
dualism of the Kantian philosophy.’’ We are told further that 
Kant’s ethic of freedom meant simply freedom to exploit (an 
interpretation which one feels would have somewhat startled Kant, 
with his definition of the categorical imperative as the treating 
of humanity as an end and never merely as a means). But at 
any rate in the same passage we are told, what is probably true, 
that Kant’s doctrine of the Free-Will was “the echo of the 
approaching French Revolution’’ (a metaphor which, in its 
disregard of the normal temporal sequence, may perhaps be an 
example of what is meant by “ stable motion ’’). 

In contrast to the dualism of Capitalist philosophy, Com- 
munist philosophy is characteristically monistic. This both was 
so under Primitive Communism and will be so under the advanced 
Communism into which Capitalism is evolving, Dietzgen’s 
monistic philosophy being the harbinger of it. (It may be noted 
that Primitive Communism, for which, as far as I can gather, 
there is no historical or anthropological evidence whatever, is an 
example of the way in which, in spite of its alleged Positivism, 
the Materialist Conception of History is actually very often logical 
and a priori rather than historical). 

It now but remains tentatively to suggest the ideas behind 
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all this with which it seems to me that we can sympathize most 
readily, and seek to point out to our proletarian philosophers 
some more reasonable and satisfying way in which they can be 
expressed. 

In the first place, the protest against “‘ Absolute Truth ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Absolute Morality ’’ seems to me to be at bottom a protest 
against any system of ideas or any moral code which they feel 
has been forced upon them from outside. They have been told 
such and such things are true and must be right, without seeing 
the reason or feeling that these moral laws are the expression 
of their own wills. Hence the contention that such a philosophy 
is “‘ Capitalist,’ invented for the express purpose of defending the 
economic interests of the dominant classes in society (and perhaps 
this contention is not always altogether without justice). So we 
find the demand for a “ Proletarian Morality,” which, though 
it is still the result of economic interests (and so actually non- 
moral), at any rate they feel is theirown. Here we can agree that 
we can never rest satisfied with any ‘‘ moral code ’’ which is the 
result of compulsion, but, by the distinction between economic 
and moral good we can show that “‘ compulsion ’’ includes our own 
wants and desires, so that neither ‘‘ Proletarian ”’ nor ‘‘ Capitalist ” 
morality is really moral at all; and finally, they will find that 
what they are really seeking after is a moral law which is moral in 
the only real sense of the word, as being the self-determination 
of a free and reasonable will. We can surei; sympathize with the 
bitterness and repugnance with which they attack any idea that 
there is an absolute moral code—they have probably suffered more 
than most of us from the cruelties that can be inflicted in the 
name of such a code. But we can go on slowly and patiently 
to try and discover with them whether the only alternative to 
such an absolute moral code is the complete relativity of moral 
ideas to economic needs. That there is any other alternative 
generally seems to come as an entirely new idea to them—though 
Browning’s passage in Paracelsus about ‘‘ The narrow creeds of 
right and wrong, which fade Before the unmeasured thirst for 
good ’’ comes into one’s head with a new force when one gets to 
know something of the lives of these men, who are at bottom 
exasperated idealists, in spite of their profession of determinism. 

In the second place, in their protest against the dualism 
between mind and matter, or natural and supernatural, we may of 
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course recognize an almost universal tendency of thought. But 
when they claim to put life, history and religion on a “ scientific,” 
i.e., a determinist basis, acknowledging no spheres within which 
mechanical categories are inadequate, we may point out that 
they are using the language of the scientific materialism of 
the last century, which is now recognized as out of date by 
the best scientists. In their invective against the dualism 
between the natural and supernatural we may see the fatal 
effects of a religion of extreme other-worldly individualism, 
which has nothing to say in the face of the problems which are 
pressing in on every side, and which seems to be more deeply 
rooted than many of us realize in the churches and chapels of 
remote industrial districts. Perhaps we can try here to show that 
the way to overcome the dualism between the natural and super- 
natural may not be by the apparently simple method of 
“ scrapping ’”’ the supernatural, but by a completely sacramental 
view of the universe. 

Lastly, we have the protest against “ abstract speculation,” 
“ rationalism,” “ a priori,’ and the contention that all ideas spring 
from “ experience.” Here again, as in the protest against 
Absolute Truth, we hear surely at bottom the outcry against any 
reasoning and argument which is simply presented to them and 
claims to be true and final, though they may feel it is in opposition 
to their experience. 

And after all, it is perhaps understandable that “ experience ”’ 
should be constantly brought forward as the acid test by which 
everything must be tried. For it is experience (in the common, 
rather than the technical, sense of the word) that our proletariat 
philosophers have, if they have nothing else. It is this which 
makes us feel that, muddled and often repellant though many of 
the doctrines of Proletariat Logic are, we can only criticize those 
who hold them with reverence. 


THE Y.M.C.A. AND ADULT EDUCATION 
By Z. F. Wiis, M.A., Educational Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 


THE Young Men’s Christian Association claims to be “a 
spiritual movement which exists for the purpose of uniting young 
men and boys in the service of Jesus Christ and in fellowship 
through activities designed to help them in the development 
and training of their powers of body, mind, and spirit, during the 
whole period in which character is being formed, and of enabling 
them to take their share in the service of God and their fellow 
men.’’* As is well-known, the Association was founded in June 
1844, in the City of London, by a small group of young men 
under the inspiration and leadership of George Williams. It 
is of considerablé historical interest and significance to note that 
while the first draft rules expressed its object to be “‘ the improve- 
ment of the spiritual condition of young men engaged in the 
drapery and other trades, by the introduction of religious services 
amongst them,” { within-the first few months of the Association’s 
existence this rule was replaced by one which declared the object 
of the Association to be “‘ the improvement of the spiritual and 
mental (italics ours) condition of young men’”’; and by a second 
which indicated as the agencies to be employed for the attainment 
of this object ‘‘ devotional meetings, classes for Biblical instruction 
and for literary improvement, the delivery of lectures, the diffusion 
of Christian literature, a library for reference and circulation, and 
any other means in accordance with the Holy Scriptures.” + 
Thus, within the year of its foundation, the Association had 
entered upon a sphere of work no longer to be limited to men 
engaged in any one calling, and—a point of special significance 
in this article—had clearly recognized the necessity of including 
educational activities within its programme. 


* General Handbook, p. 1; Educational Department, Nationa] Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s. 

{ Historical Records, Y.M.C.A., 1844-84, pp. 28, 32, and 33, G. J. Stevenson, 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 
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The Movement developed so rapidly that by August 1855 
it was possible to hold a first General Conference in Paris attended 
by representatives from seven European countries and America, 
at which an invitation was received from Cincinnati requesting the 
appointment of a delegate to attend “‘ the Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and British 
Provinces about to be held in that city on the 17th September.” 
During the proceedings of the Paris Conference an important 
report was presented by Mr. W. E. Shipton, the Corresponding 
Secretary of the London Association, regarding the ‘“ History, 
Objects, and Development of the Y.M.C.A. of London,” in which 
particular emphasis was laid upon the adoption of educational 
activities by the Movement there. 

Dealing first with “ the circumstances of the times in which 
it originated,’ Mr. Shipton pointed out that “ the various systems 
of popular education which had been at work from about the 
commencement of the century had each received a fresh stimulus 
from a plan adopted by the legislature, by which it was designed 
to aid, by regular pecuniary support, the general development of 
all, and the consequent increase of knowledge among the people,”’ 
and that “during the same period, an agitation, extending 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, had sought, and had to a 
large extent obtained, a reduction of the hours of labour in shops 
and warehouses, and had given to the young men employed 
therein, of whom there were in London nearly 250,000, ‘ a time to 
live as well as a time to labour; a time for the exercise of the 
virtues which adorn life as well as for the discharge of the duties 
which sustain it.’”’ It is indicated in a footnote that the 
reference here is to “‘ The Metropolitan Early Closing Association, 
founded in the month of October 1843, the immediate precursor 
and throughout the active and invaluable auxiliary of the 
Y.M.C.A.” 

In this connection, Mr. Shipton also offered the following 
observations about the “‘ Mechanics’ and Literary and Scientific 
Institutions,’ which are quoted here as expressing an interesting 
contemporary opinion of their work, and because of the effect 
of that work upon the development of the educational activities 
of the Association. 

“Nor must we fail to notice an organization which had been in 
operation throughout the country for then twenty years, with various 
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measures of success, but whose very incidents of failure served to point 
the necessity, and prepare the way for the introduction of some such 
agency as that of the Association: we allude to the Mechanics’ and 
Literary and Scientific Institutions. These, in their earlier type, 
“were designed to impart instruction to workmen in those rules and 
principles which lie at the basis of the arts they practise,’ but as it was 
found that the class of mechanics failed to use the institutes for this 
end, to the extent contemplated, their basis was enlarged and efforts 
were made to adapt them to the wants of general society by the 
introduction of periodical literature, and the provision of newsrooms, 
libraries, and popular lectures on science and history, with classes for 
the study of languages and the practice of vocal music. Here, too, 
they failed in the accomplishment of their direct object. But they 
did much to awaken a desire for information on the part of the working 
and trading classes ; they furnished the platform of observation and 
experiment for others ; they brought together men of different grades 
and sections of society, and of different views and feelings ; and they 
revealed those conditions of social life which, as the result of vicious 
commercial arrangements, stood in the way of any effort either for the 
moral or the intellectual advancement of the people.” 


Arising from these considerations, Mr. Shipton went on to 
refer to the change in the rules of the London Association of which 
mention has been made above and to the decision of the Com- 
mittee which accompanied it, “‘ to adopt an agency which should 
address itself publicly to young men, and should have for its 
primary object their advancement in knowledge, especially in 
the knowledge of those subjects which illustrate the truth and 
authority of the Holy Scriptures and enforce those principles of 
faith and duty lying at the foundation of personal character and 
commercial integrity.” 

The agency in question was the organization of what soon 
came to be known as the “ Exeter Hall Lectures.” To quote 
further from Mr. Shipton’s report : 


“ A course of Lectures to Young Men was announced, its subjects 
including a series on Christian Botany, by the Rev. Dr. James Hamil- 
ton ; on the Harmony of Science with Revelation, by the Rev. John 
Stoughton ; on the Identity of Species, by the Rev. Dr. Archer; on 
Luther and the Reformation, by the Rev. Dr. Cumming ; and on the 
Extent and Moral Statistics of the British Empire, by the Rev. W. 
Arthur. . . . For ten successive years has this arrangement of lectures 
been carried out with continually augmenting interest. Thousands 
now attend their delivery each winter in Exeter Hall, and their regular 
publication renders them accessible to multitudes both in Great 
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Britain, Ireland and America. . . . Of the eight volumes published, 
an aggregate of 58,000 copies have been sold.” * 


The lectures were maintained annually until 1866, and covered 
a wide range of literary, historical, sociological, and religious 
subjects. Among the lecturers were included such men as: 
Archbishop Whately, Bishop Bickersteth, Dean Alford, Dean 
Alexander, Dean Stanley, Dr. Dale, Dr. Morley Punshon, 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Dr. Thomas Binney, Earl Russell, and 
J. B. Gough. 

The wide influence of these lectures, and the promotion of 
similar courses in many other centres, must not, however, be 
allowed to obscure the development of more intensive educational 
work in the various Associations which rapidly came into existence 
in all parts of the Kingdom. In 1893 a survey was taken in 
preparation for the celebration of the Jubilee of the Movement 
the following year. This indicated that there were then some 
405 local Associations in England, Wales, and Ireland; that 
288 of these reported the provision of Reading-rooms, 264 the 
provision of Libraries, and 137 the provision of Educational 
Classes. 

This brief outline of the history of the first fifty years of the 
Y.M.C.A., from the educational point of view, will suffice to 
indicate that its educational opportunities were recognized by 
its leaders. from its earliest days. Furthermore, while many of 
the classes organized were, in the nature of the circumstances 
then obtaining, more technical and vocational than are connoted 
by the term Adult Education to-day, that this was by no means 
exclusively the case will be evident irom the following summary 
of educational activities contained in the Jubilee survey to which 
reference has just been made : 


“ Libraries. University Extension Lectures. Art, Science 
and Civil Service Classes. Reading Rooms. Musical Instruc- 
tion. Literary and Debating Societies. Technical and Com- 
mercial Classes. Scientific and Illustrated Lectures. Classes 
for Study of Classical and Foreign Languages, History, 


Geography, etc.”’ 


* Y.M.C.A., Occasional Paper III., pp. 54-61, J. Nisbet & Co. 
+ Fifty Years’ Work Among Young Men in all Lands, 1844-1894, pp. 170 
and 171, World’s Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s, Geneva. 
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The determination of the Movement to maintain and to 
develop its educational work is also illustrated by the important 
discussions regarding it which were included in the programmes of 
the British Conference—consisting of delegates from England, 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland—in 1859, 1883, 1903, 1906, 1910, 
and 1911. It is of interest to observe that at the Conference 
in 1903 it was urged that the new Education Act “ made no 
difference ’’ to the educational responsibilities of the Association. 

Adult education was, then, well established in the programme 
of the Y.M.C.A. before the outbreak of the War. In its service 
for the men of the fighting forces the Movement was confronted 
with an opportunity for the promotion of educational activities 
on an entirely unprecedented scale. It would be out of place in 
this article to make anything more than a passing reference— 
so much is historically necessary—to this development. Quite 
briefly, however, it may be said that with the help and encourage- 
ment of the General Staff of the Armies in the Field, the Associa- 
tion was abie to conduct a well-organized Lecture Scheme and 
ultimately to co-operate with General Headquarters in the 
formulation and organization of a comprehensive Educational 
Scheme for the troops. The Association was appointed the 
official agent for carrying out this scheme on the Lines of Com- 
munication in France, and was able to render effective service 
of a similar kind in Italy, Salonica, Egypt, and the Home Bases, 
To direct this work the Association sought the assistance in 
1915 of an influential Education Committee, presided over by 
the Rev. Dr. William Temple (now Archbishop-designate of 
York). The inauguration of the Army Education Scheme, 
however, rendered desirable the establishment of a more 
comprehensive body, and early in 1918 this Committee was 
accordingly merged in the Y.M.C.A, Universities Committee, to 
which representatives were officially appointed by all the British 
Universities, and by the principal Voluntary Bodies, and of 
which the Chairman and Secretary from the inception were the 
Rev. Dr. Cranage (now Dean of Norwich) and Dr. Basil Yeaxlee 
respectively. In May 1919, the War Office assumed complete 
responsibility for the scheme, and the President of the Board of 
Education, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the Association in the following 
terms : 
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“ The experiment of organizing educational work upon the Lines 
of Communication of our Armies in the field, was, so far as I know, 
entirely novel in character, and it was undoubtedly worked in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
almost every feature of the situation was adverse to the undertaking, 
except what is, after all, the most vital element in the success of any 
enterprise, the will to succeed. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion did succeed. They divined and did their best to satisfy a real 
hunger for intellectual improvement among our troops. To them, 
and to the Army Authorities in France, under whom they worked, 
belongs the credit of introducing and developing the largest scheme of 
adult education which has ever at any one time been launched from 
this country; and it is satisfactory to know that the pioneer work 
which was begun by the Y.M.C.A. in the Army areas as far back as 
1916, is now upon a larger scale, and in easier circumstances (though 
the circumstances are still by no means easy), being continued by 
an able staff of teachers working under the Army Education 
Scheme.” * 


Reference has been made to the educational activities of the 
Association during the War not only because of their importance 
in any account of the educational work of the Movement, but also 
because they inevitably affected its post-war policy and occasioned 
the establishment of an Educational Department of the National 
Council, which has since become a permanent part of its organiza- 
tion. This Department works under the direction of a representa- 
tive Education Committee, which replaced the Universities Com- 
mittee in September 1921, and of which Dr. Cranage has 
continued to act as Chairman. At the first British Conference 
after the Armistice, held in London in the Autumn of ror19, 
“to set a standard for the work of the British Y.M.C.A.’s,” the 
declaration with which this article opens was unanimously 
adopted; and at a further Conference in 1923 the whole 
Association was urged to recognize “the significance and 
importance of the Adult Education Movement, and the responsi- 
bility of the Association to do everything within its power to 
share in the great spiritual purposes which that Movement 
seeks to achieve.” 

_ In rg21, when the President of the Board of Education formed 
the Adult Education Committee, the National Council was invited 
to nominate a representative, and a similar invitation has been 


* A Short Record of the Educational Work of the Y.M.C.A. with the British 
Aymies in France, Foreword, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. 
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received on each occasion when the Committee has been recon- 
stituted. In 1925 the National Council and its Welsh National 
Executive were recognized as approved associations for the 
purpose of the Adult Education Regulations. 

The Movement in England, Wales, and Ireland is at present 
organized in nineteen divisions, together comprising some 689 
local Associations and Red Triangle Clubs, with a total member- 
ship of approximately 69,000 men and 27,000 boys.* With few 
exceptions, these local centres are autonomous bodies, an important 
administrative fact often overlooked by those not intimately 
acquainted with the Association, and the function of the National 
Council is, therefore, mainly advisory and supervisory. While 
for this reason no system of detailed reports from local centres 
has yet proved practicable, it may safely be said that educational 
work of some kind is regularly promoted by the large majority 
of them, and that for the most part this consists of activities of 
the less formal type. The most recent statistics available for 
England, Wales, and Ireland are those prepared for inclusion 
in the current issue of The Handbook and Directory of Adult 
Education. As, however, these statistics only included activities 
of which a definite report has been received by the National 
Council, they must, with the exception of classes conducted 
under the Adult Education Regulations, be regarded as typical 
and by no means exhaustive. Furthermore, they take no 
account of considerable educational work for boys promoted by 
the Association, of its programme of Physical Education, of 
Training Classes organized for Secretaries and Voluntary Leaders, 
nor of the Classes and Circles comprised within the specifically 
religious work of the Movement, all of which have, of course, a 
distinctly educational character and value. 


Popular Lectures—These were organized in approxi- 
mately 310 centres, 

Study Circles, Discussion Groups, Fireside Talks, etc.— 
These were held in approximately 160 centres. 

Courses of Lectures and Classes.—(i) Short Courses, 78 ; 


* In Scotland there are more than a hundred centres forming a separate 
national union. The Y.M.C.A. is at work to-day in fifty-three different countries, 
and has a total membership of more than one and a half million men and boys. 
The various national movements are associated together in a World’s Alliance 
with its headquarters at Geneva. 
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(ii) University Extension Courses, 3; (iii) Terminal Courses, 
9; (iv) Three-year Tutorial Classes, 5. 

Educational Societies. Numerous Musical Societies, 
Dramatic Societies, Literary and Debating Societies, Local 
Parliaments, Photographic Societies, and Wireless Clubs. 

Correspondence Courses.—For some years the Association 
has co-operated with the National Adult School Union and the 
League of Nations Union in the promotion of Correspondence 
Courses. Twenty such Courses are offered at small fees, and 
especially for groups of students, in Literature, Religion, 
Philosophy and Psychology, History, Social Science, World 
Problems, and Music. 

Educational Work in H.M. Prisons.—The Association 
undertakes educational work in certain of H.M. Prisons, 
particularly Wormwood Scrubs and Cardiff. 

Summer Schools and Week-end Schools——The National 
Council organizes annually a number of Summer Schools and 
Week-end Schools for members and officers of the Association. 

Libraries.—Libraries are included in the equipment of at 
least 500 centres. 


The sources of financial support vary greatly in accordance 
with local circumstances. In all cases a certain proportion of the 
expense is borne by the general funds, either of the local centre 
or of the National Council as the case may be. In the large 
majority of cases, such work is also supported by direct contribu- 
tions from members (i.e., in addition to their indirect contributions 
contained in their general subscriptions). In some cases grants 
have been received from Local Education Authorities and from 
Universities. Grants have also been made to the national funds 
by certain Educational Trusts. 

Very soon after the War it proved possible in Wales and 
Oxfordshire to appoint special officers for the promotion of educa- 
tional work, but restricted financial resources have as yet 
prevented similar appointments elsewhere. It is accordingly in 
these two areas that the educational programme of the Association 
has been most intensively promoted. The special conditions 
obtaining in Wales render it inadvisable to attempt any detailed 
account in this article of the work there, but it is of interest to 
record that during the past few years educational activities have 
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been undertaken in approximately 150 centres, and that there is 
definite evidence that in at least 17 per cent. of these, popular 
lectures have led on to class work. Some reference may, however, 
appropriately be included to the development which has taken 
place in Oxfordshire. In September rgr19 a resident Organizing 
Secretary for Education was appointed by the National Council 
to the staff of the Oxfordshire Federation of Red Triangle Clubs. 
Under his direction, and with the ready co-operation of the other 
voluntary bodies working in the area, a steady development of 
educational activities took place during the subsequent six years, 
of which some indication may be gathered from the following 
figures : 


IQIQ—20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 


Single Lectures ee 44 30 32 20 38 
Courses with less than 
six meetings a I 5 4 6 12 


Courses extending 
over six or more 
meetings . ae 7 15 12 14 Io 


At the end of the second year’s work it became impossible 
for the Y.M.C.A. to continue to bear the whole cost, and from 
1921-25 “the Oxfordshire Rural Community Council paid 
one-third of the Organizer’s salary, and {100 a year towards trans- 
port, on condition that the Organizer’s services, and transport, 
were available for all constituent societies. At the end of that 
time, so large and constant a demand for systematic adult educa- 
tion had been created, that the University of Oxford took over 
the responsibility. The Extra-mural Delegacy appointed the 
same Organizer as their full-time Resident Tutor for Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, with an Assistant Tutor 
working under him, and a considerable number of lecturers 
giving courses, both pioneer and of a more advanced type, in 
villages. The usual method now adopted is for the voluntary 
organizations represented on the Education Group of the Oxford- 
shire Rural Community Council to provide their own initial 
popular lectures, and as soon as there comes a demand for 
systematic teaching to pass this on to the Delegacy. In many 
cases the same lecturers are employed in both instances, and 
there is the closest possible co-operation.”” Further details in 
regard to this interesting experiment will be found in Chapter VII 
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of Paper No. 9 of the Adult Education Committee—Pioneer Work 
and other Developments in Adult Education, from which the 
particulars given above are largely taken.* 

In conclusion, specific mention may be made of certain 
general characteristics of the educational work of the Association 
which are implicit in much that has been said above. While the 
large proportion of the educational activities promoted by it 
are of the informal type, it is not this alone which renders it 
difficult to give any adequate statistical account of them. + This 
is due more to the fact that the Association attaches the major 
educational importance not so much to the promotion of these 
activities as isolated agencies, as to the participation by the 
members in the general life and organization of the local centre 
with which they are connected. It has been the constant aim 
of the Association to be a movement rather than an institution, 
and its history constitutes a not unimportant illustration of the 
educational value of that community life on which particular 
stress is laid in the Report of the Adult Education Committee, 
to which reference has previously been made. 

Out of this naturally arises the emphasis, and not least the 
educational emphasis, placed by the Y.M.C.A. on service as a 
means of self-expression. In many local centres every encourage- 
ment is given to members to organize themselves in service 
groups, through which the spirit and programme of the Associa- 
tion may be projected in the community in which they are 
situated, or, more usually, among special sections of it. 

Furthermore, the Association has for many years held as one 
of its main ideals the conception of the all-round development of 
the individual—body, mind, and spirit. This has found expression 
in the triangle badge, now the recognized emblem of the Associa- 
tion almost throughout the world, and in what is known as the 
“fourfold programme’ of physical, social, intellectual, and 
spiritual activities, in some aspect of each of which every member 
is encouraged to join. The former was introduced in 1897 by 
Dr. Luther Gulick, one of the first advocates of the modern 


* Pioneer Work and other Developments in Adult Education, paras. 93, 94, and 
95, H.M. Stationery Office. 

t In this connection attention may be called to a small booklet published by 
the National Council entitled Fireside Talks and Discussion Groups, in which 
details are given of perhaps the most typical of - Association’s informal 
educational activities. 

+ Pioneer Work and other Developments in Adult Education, op. cit., par. 47. 
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development of physical education in the Y.M.C.A., the present 
colour being adopted in the early days of the War on the suggestion 
of Sir Arthur Yapp. The latter is of much older origin, there 
being definite record of the use of the expression by a German 
delegate at the Paris Conference in 1855. Many and long have 
been the discussions among Association members as to whether 
the triangle should not be a square! However that may be, the 
ideal of all-round development has long been a central principle 
in Y.M.C.A. work. 

The Association exists for definitely religious purposes. 
But its history and present practice bear witness not only to the 
necessity and value of educational methods in the promotion of 
religious objectives, but equally to the compatibility of a definitely 
educational policy with the pursuit of such special aims. 


be 


ADULT EDUCATION IN YORKSHIRE 


Being some comments upon Educational 
Pamphlet No. 59* 


By J. DovER WILSON 


THE date on this official report came to me with a shock. Ten 
years! Can it be ten years since I was in Yorkshire, inspecting 
adult classes for the Board, visiting the towns whose names are 
scattered over these pages, and concerned day in and day out 
with the problems discussed therein, some of which seem to have 
been happily solved in the interim? I have been so busy since 
1918, that it seems almost incredible that the period since I left 
Yorkshire is actually three years longer than that which I spent 
there, and I have never had time to go back and try to pick up 
old threads. Yet the Report rubs it in, for it is almost entirely 
concerned with events that have taken place during those ten 
years (which seem to me like so many months), with what it calls 
“the third phase” of the adult education movement in that 
area, the phase “‘ which has come into being since 1918.’ When 
the Board moved me from Leeds to London in that year, the 
Yorkshire district of the W.E.A. was four years old. It’s now 
fourteen, so I suppose I oughtn’t to be surprised that I hardly 
recognize the portrait in the pages of the Report. For, in sober 
truth, its growth both in quality and quantity has been wonderful 
during the past decade. How wonderful we shall see in a minute. 
But, first of all, as I have begun on a reminiscent note, let me 
continue a little longer, if only as an introduction to the Report 
itself, the weakest part of which seems to me the historical section. 
I want to say something about the period which preceded the 
“ third phase,” and I hope that the present generation of York- 
shire tutors and students won't object if I call it the Heroic Age. 
There was nothing particularly heroic about education in 
* Report of H.M. Inspectors on Adult Education in Yorkshire for the 
period ending July 31, 1927. 
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Yorkshire in the winter of 1911-12. when I first made its acquaint- 
ance. There were, I see from the records, fifteen tutorial classes, 
which wasn’t bad; but it didn’t amount to quite a tenth of the 
total for Great Britain, and there were very few classes of any 
other kind. Henry Clay and Arthur Greenwood were doing 
splendid work in their classes, work which laid the foundations 
of what was to come later. They were hampered, however, by 
the fact that each class was an isolated unit, and that the move- 
ment as a whole in Yorkshire was being run, somewhat unhappily, 
by a Welshman living in Manchester, who, whatever other quali- 
ties he might possess, entirely failed to understand the Yorkshire 
temperament. Above all, the W.E.A. was a feeble flame, little 
more than an inspiration. I suppose that if R. H. Tawney were 
now billed to speak in any town in Yorkshire he could fill a large 
hall easily. So little was the W.E.A. and its leaders known in 
the county in 1912, that I can remember attending a meeting 
at Castleford that winter at which not more than half a dozen 
people could be got together to sit at Tawney’s feet. And this, 
as I also remember, in spite of the fact that the headmaster of 
the Grammar School had commissioned the local brass band to 
parade the town before the meeting. The idea was that the 
band would collect the audience and bring them to the hall. 
It was realized. The band collected all right; and immense 
crowds of miners, bottle-makers and their wives, followed it up 
to the door, for it was Saturday night. But they didn’t come 
inside, because the band didn’t! The organizers had forgotten 
one little detail—to make it clear to the players that when the 
crowd had been assembled, their work was finished for the day. 
Alas! instead of finishing, the band stood at the open door and 
went on thundering the strains of “‘ Marching through Georgia ” 
long after the meeting was timed to begin. So the little half- 
dozen inside huddled up near the platform, and Tawney did his 
best to make himself heard. Now I come to think of it, the 
failure of that meeting was perhaps due rather to the strength 
of the bandsmen’s lungs than to the weakness of the W.E.A. 
That Castleford brass band !—there are many legends about it ; 
but where is there a Yorkshire Arnold Bennett to tell them in 
immortal prose ? 

The Heroic Age implies a hero, and it was Henry Clay who 
discovered him, a joiner in his Halifax tutorial class, named 
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George Thompson. He has long since become a New Zealander 
—we let him go at the very moment when, bled white by the 
war, we had most need of men like him, men of organizing genius 
and entire disinterestedness. And since he went I have quite 
lost touch with him. I therefore make no apologies for treating 
him like a historical figure, and saying exactly what I think 
about him. If his ears burn the other side of the globe, I can’t 
help it. A man who succeeds in leading, one after another, 
two absolutely distinct lives, inevitably incurs the penalty of 
being treated as one dead in respect of his former existence. 
The discovery of George Thompson made the creation of a York- 
shire district of the W.E.A. a possibility. His genius, the 
quality of which I think even Clay had not suspected, in a couple 
of years made the Yorkshire district the greatest instrument 
for the development of adult education that this country had 
yet seen. 

As I have already confessed, my sense of time is uncertain, 
and I cannot remember the exact date of the foundation of the 
district. The Report tells us the year was 1914, and the season, 
I think, was spring. But I have a most vivid recollection of ‘the 
scene and the occasion of the birthday itself. Thompson had 
got hold of some kind of derelict meeting-house in Ilkley, a roof 
in case of bad weather, a combined dining-hall and dormitory. 
It had a pleasant piece of grass to one end of it, upon which we 
could sit and listen to addresses. The river was not far off, and 
the weather was perfect, the sun shining all day, and the moon 
all night. And there we spent a week-end together, some thirty 
or forty of us from all parts of the West Riding, men and women. 
Bedrooms had been found for the latter, but the former (with the 
exception, I am ashamed to think, of H.M. Inspector) slept, or, 
to be more precise, reclined, on the chapel floor. For there was 
no sleeping for men that Saturday night. Talking went on till 
past twelve, and then from among the apparatus of Bethel some- 
one unearthed a trombone, which he proceeded to blow until 
every one around him was thoroughly aroused, whereupon a 
massed procession was organized, headed by the trombone, to 
serenade the inspector. That trombone was the First Trump 
of the Yorkshire district. 

And so we founded ourselves, amid much hilarity, good 
fellowship and a very real sense of the importance of the step 
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and the greatness of our mission. Monday came and found us 
back at our various avocations—and the new-born baby was 
left to George! It was inevitable. The tutors, the branch 
secretaries and the rest of us did all we could to help, and if we 
hadn’t he would have made us, for he never minded asking. 
But the demands he made upon others were nothing in comparison 
with those he made upon himself and his family. His house in 
Brudenell Road, Leeds, became a sort of factory working day and 
night. He himself never seemed to sleep. And yet his temper 
never gave out, his cheerfulness never flagged, his diplomacy 
(for he was a born diplomat) was never at fault. Like all great 
men, he possessed immense powers of physical endurance. And, 
heaven knows, they were needed! The Yorkshire district was 
founded, I repeat, in 1914. Within a month or so the World War 
was upon us. Most men would have closed down, saying, truly 
enough, that to run a new district at a time when the sky was 
falling wasimpossible. It was, for any one but George Thompson. 
He not only clung on, however—he went forward. In 1914 there 
were 152 tutorial classes in Great Britain, of which 27 were in 
Yorkshire ; in 1918 there were still 152 in Great Britain, but the 
number in Yorkshire had grown to 41. The amount of energy, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, that lay behind this statistical 
result will never be known, though I have no doubt Mrs. 
Thompson could tell a story if she chose. 

Thompson, himself an ex-tutorial class student, was a sturdy 
believer in the tutorial class. The writers of the Report do not 
mention him by name, but they have him, I think, in mind 
when they say that “when the tutorial class had once been 
established [in Yorkshire] there was a strong tendency to regard 
it as the only kind of class to be fostered.”” What the Report 
notes approvingly as one of the four new features of the Third 
Phase (1918-28), viz. “‘ a widening of the educational aims and a 
greater diversity in the types of classes and courses,”’ is, I believe, 
altogether admirable and desirable, and no one rejoices more 
than I do at the wonderful developments in that direction, 
signalized in the issue of the Regulations for Adult Education 
in 1925. Yet I am equally convinced that during those first 
four years in the history of the district Thompson was right. 
His attitude was that not of a doctrinaire but of a statesman. 
He was laying foundations, and he believed in digging deep and 
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putting in the heaviest masonry at the bottom. He once said 
to me that when he had thirty really sound tutorial classes, the 
district would be a going concern. No doubt his conception of 
a “sound ” tutorial class would not tally exactly with that of 
the writers of this Report—adult education was with him quite 
frankly an instrument of social regeneration. But his vision of 
a Yorkshire dotted with tutorial classes, from which the lesser 
activities such as one-year, sessional and terminal courses would 
themselves spring, was the projection of a true architect. It 
followed the great precedent of the Longton class, and the magni- 
ficent developments which this Report has to tell of are the direct 
outcome of the policy. One point, however, must not be over- 
looked. Thompson always thought of the tutorial class, or in 
large centres of a group of tutorial classes, as a kind of inner 
core to the W.E.A. Branch. He would not separate the two. 
A branch without a tutorial class at its heart he despised as 
something almost frivolous ; a tutorial class out of touch with a 
branch he dreaded like some schismatic conventicle. That idea 
of an intimate connection between branch and tutorial class was, 
I think, Thompson’s main contribution to the theory of adult 
education, and I strongly suspect that the present pre-eminence 
of Yorkshire is largely founded upon it. 

I set out to write a review of the Report that lies before me. 
Instead of that I have produced a rambling kind of introduction. 
Readers will, I hope, forgive these “‘ reminiscences of an H.M.I. ” ; 
and if they should happen to stimulate some Yorkshire reader 
to record his own recollections of the Heroic Age, I shall perhaps 
even forgive myself ! 

We must now take the Report seriously in hand. It is a 
document which every member of the British Institute should 
read, and not only read but mark and inwardly digest. It is 
the most important report on adult education that the Board 
has ever issued ; and, speaking for myself, I find it the most 
encouraging account (all the more so for its sobriety and restraint) 
of the present tendencies in English society that has come my 
way since the War. When it is possible to write an equally 
hopeful report on adult education in the county of London—as 
it will be, earlier than some people expect—then we can really 
begin to think of ourselves as a more or less civilized community. 
Let me first of all congratulate the inspectors responsible for this 
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report, if they will not take it as an impertinence, on the form 
and spirit of the whole. An official report has by the necessities 
of the case to be impersonal ; in other words, most of the juice 
of the thing must be carefully extracted before publication. 
Nevertheless, the inspectors have succeeded in giving us a docu- 
ment which is not only eminently human, but thoroughly alive 
on every page. Their scope may be indicated in a brief resumé 
of the contents. The first section, headed “‘ General,” is mainly 
concerned (after an inadequate and, as I think, misleading 
“ History of Adult Education in Yorkshire ”’) with an account of 
organization and of the different bodies responsible for it, con- 
cluding with an interesting essay on the “‘ aims and methods of 
adult education.”” The second section, which comprises 21 pages, 
is devoted to university tutorial classes; the third, of 6 pages, 
to one-year and terminal classes ; the fourth, which is a single 
page in length, to university extension courses; and the fifth, 
of 4 pages, to the classes of the L.E.A.’s. 

The Report opens by calling attention to the special signi- 
ficance of Yorkshire at the present moment. “ Yorkshire,” it 
points out, “ in population represents about one-ninth of England 
and Wales; in the extent of its adult educational enterprise it 
represents about one-fifth. In other words, out of a number 
difficult to estimate, but probably not exceeding 60,000 students 
attached to organized bodies, more than 10,000 are to be found 
in Yorkshire. The activities of the voluntary bodies and the 
cordial and broad-minded co-operation of the public authorities 
have created facilities which have brought within the influence 
of higher education a much larger proportion of the adult popula- 
tion than in the country as a whole, and almost every variety of 
educational enterprise finds a place in some part of the field.” 
And the magnitude and complexity of the field is emphasized 
again in a paragraph dealing with the work of the district secretary 
of the Yorkshire W.E.A. Speaking of the organization of tutorial 
classes in different parts of the country, the Report says, “ The 
arrangement adopted in Yorkshire, though not peculiar to this 
district, is somewhat exceptional in that the district secretary 
has a larger and more populous area than any other and is joint 
secretary of two joint committees, those of Leeds and Sheffield 
Universities. The amount of work thus involved is very heavy, 
for the W.E.A. is probably more active in this large area than in 
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any other part of the country, and the nature of the task which 
falls to the secretary in his dual capacity is one which calls for 
both administrative capacity and educational experience as well 
as qualities of tact and judgment. It is safe to say that no other 
district or joint secretary exercises such extensive functions, 
for besides the very active participation in the organization of 
some ninety tutorial classes (including those which lie outside 
the county borders), he has to deal with a large number of W.E.A 
Classes in the areas of more than fifteen L.E.A.’s, as well as to 
take part in other activities connected with Summer Schools, 
Conferences, the Miners’ Welfare Fund, etc. etc.” I quote this 
last passage deliberately, lest what I have said about Thompson 
above should lead any one to imagine that I am unconscious of 
the immense burden the present secretary has to carry or of the 
skill, to which the Repert pays tribute, with which he does it. 
But I am sure he would be the first to admit that if the activities 
of the district have far outgrown the scope they had in his pre- 
decessor’s time, they are founded deep on his basic plan, and that 
it is one thing to run an organization in being, and another to 
build up that organization out of nothing. 

The Report is very careful to make clear that the W.E.A. is 
only one of a number of voluntary bodies providing adult education 
in the area, some of which, e.g. the Educational Settlements 
Association, are doing valuable work, but it is impossible to read 
it without gaining an impression not only that the W.E.A. is 
much more powerful here than in any other part of the country, 
but also that it is viewed with less suspicion by the outside world. 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable developments since my day 
is the alliance, seemingly perfectly whole-hearted on both sides, 
between the W.E.A. and the local authorities in Yorkshire. In 
particular, co-operation with the great and enlightened West 
Riding Education Committee has been eminently fruitful. To 
quote the Report once more: “‘ Arrangements have been made 
whereby all grant-earning classes (other than tutorial classes) 
promoted by the W.E.A., and approved by the L.E.A., are taken 
over by the latter as part of their provision of higher education. 
The W.E.A. continues to treat them as its own classes; that is 
to say, it makes the arrangements for getting the students 
together, for finding suitable teachers, and for the visiting of the 
classes, but has no further financial responsibility. The functions 
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of the W.E.A. are recognized by the authorities, which pay to 
the W.E.A. a fixed sum per class for the expenses of organization.” 
In the West Riding area, it continues, “ under this system the 
number of classes has increased from 53 to 108 in the last six 
years.” This is a striking achievement indeed when one re- 
members the suspicion, not to say hostility, with which the W.E.A. 
was regarded by public bodies in earlier days. How has it 
managed to alter this attitude? Not, I am very sure, by easy 
compliance or by lowering its standard, on which the motto 
“social regeneration through education” is emblazoned. It 
has won through by a combination of sheer efficiency with long- 
headed statesmanship, for which its two district secretaries are 
in the main responsible. I was talking some time ago with a 
very intelligent student of English agriculture. ‘‘ What is wrong 
with Iasked. “Nothing,” was the reply; ‘‘all the land needs 
is to be manured with brains!” It is the same with adult educa- 
tion. Yorkshire does not possess a more intellectual population 
than other parts of the country I could mention. What has 
been done there could be done anywhere. Where the movement 
seems to be weak, there is nothing wrong but lack of statesmanship 
and efficiency in those responsible for the organization. 

Talking of leadership in adult education, reminds me that 
I can find nothing in the Report about the work in Upper Wensley- 
dale, initiated some seventeen years ago by T. W. Grubb. When 
I left Yorkshire it was quite the most interesting piece of rural 
education going on in the North Riding, and I know how pro- 
found had been its effect upon the district round Askrigg. I 
had hoped to learn the latest news of it from the Report ; but 
T. W. G. is not one to court official recognition—perhaps by some 
skilful trick of camouflage (he was always clever with his pastels) 
he has succeeded in escaping the eye of the Board. I should 
like, too, to have heard more about the rural work in the East and 
North Ridings conducted by the W.E.A. with the assistance 
of the Leeds University Joint Committee, an enterprise which 
was undertaken in or about 1918, but which has clearly developed 
very considerably since. There are scattered references to it 
in the Report ; we are told that “‘ a few resident full-time tutors 
have been appointed” and that “the villages of this part of 
Yorkshire are probably better served than in any similar sparsely 
populated area in the North of England.” But it might have 
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been interesting to those who are doing similar work in other 
parts of England, e.g. Mr. Warrilow of Oxford or Mr. Nicholson 
of Bristol, to have had a special paragraph giving a full and 
detailed account of this important side of adult education in 
Yorkshire. And I again hoped for word of old friends. 

But it’s ungrateful to complain of absent dishes when the 
table is already so full, more especially as I shall not have time 
here to sample more than one or two of the many not yet touched. 
The Report may be impersonal, but it certainly does not avoid 
controversial matters. Almost every topic commonly debated 
in circles concerned with the administration of adult education 
is here spoken of, generally in words of persuasive common sense. 
For instance, an elucidation of the interesting fact that forty-four 
out of the seventy-nine tutorial classes in Yorkshire are taken by 
full-time or staff tutors, leads on to a discussion of that familiar 
theme—the advantage of full-time as compared with part-time 
tutors. The inspectors refuse to be dogmatic on the subject. 
They equally refuse to admit without qualification the claim 
often made that full time and long service are essential to the 
success of tutorial class work, though they grant that Yorkshire 
has gained much in the way of ripe experience by long con- 
tinuity of service on the part of some of the ablest tutors in the 
movement. But—‘if a tutor does not start with a good intel- 
lectual equipment, he will not become a good tutor merely by 
taking a large number of classes.”” Or again—‘‘ what is some- 
times overlooked is that teaching experience in other fields, 
particularly in the universities, when combined with general 
intellectual qualities and a mastery of the special subjects of the 
course, more than compensates for want of experience in this 
particular field. . . . When the full-time system is adopted with 
young tutors who have neither had experience in other fields, 
nor are men of conspicuous ability or academic equipment, it 
is a positive source of weakness.” If these are truisms they have 
not always been remembered. And there is a point, not made 
by the inspectors, which is worth adding. On the whole, the 
full-time tutor is in greater danger of being overworked than the 
part-time one. I note with concern, for example, that two of 
the Sheffield tutors are allowed to take no less than six tutorial 
classes, and that five of the Leeds tutors are takingfive. Formerly 
four tutorial classes was considered a full biil for a tutor ; he was 
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allowed five only under special circumstances, e.g. when they 
involved very little travelling, or included a couple of double- 
classes for shift workers, or were for the most part following a 
common svllabus, or reasons of that kind. This unwritten rule, 
it is true, had to be relaxed in late war-time, for lack of men ; 
and it looks as if it has never been re-inforced. Yet I have no 
hesitation at all in saying that a tutor with six tutorial classes, 
who as a “ full-time” tutor will be expected to help in district 
propaganda work and to give at least part of his vacation to 
summer school tuition, is almost bound to become stale in a short 
time. And tutors need protection against overwork more than 
any other type of teacher, for the simple reason that they work 
not for a headmaster, or for a body of governors, or for an educa- 
tion committee, or for a university, but for a Cause. And a 
Cause is the very devil to work for, because those who work for 
it are ashamed not to overwork themselves. 

The Report is especially pleased to note two recent develop- 
ments, which it regards as peculiarly the notes of the Third 
Phase. One of these is a concentration of purpose and a levelling 
up of standards within the individual class. ‘‘ In former years,” 
it remarks, “‘ the typical group of twenty-nine to thirty members 
in an adult education class was likely to contain a few who were 
prepared for severe and intensive study; some who wanted infor- 
mation and enlightenment, but had no notion of what was 
involved in academic methods of study ; some who wanted to 
‘argue’ and even to propagate their own views on life and 
society and politics, and things in general; and some who were 
present through good fellowship. This phase has now almost 
passed away, partly because the process of education carried 
on in the classes themselves has produced a clearer conception 
of what education in the social sciences means, and partly because 
the increasing facilities for different kinds of classes in a wider 
variety of subjects has enabled the groups to sort themselves 
out better.”” The words I have italicized in this passage are 
especially noteworthy. I wonder whether other districts are 
experiencing the same thing? If so, then there is real progress 
indeed in the country. In any case, Yorkshire is clearly on the 
way to solving many of the problems of organization which 
Mrs. Wootton posed for readers of this review in her article 
printed in our number for September 1927. 
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The other special ground for satisfaction noted in the Report 
is the great increase in the range of subjects studied in adult 
classes. The growth of interest in literature is truly remarkable. 
I can remember an annual meeting of the W.E.A. at Nottingham 
when Reuben George dared to suggest that literature might be 
a subject worthy of study by adult students, and was jeered at 
for his pains by almost every speaker who followed him. Even 
as late as 1920 the witnesses (including some from Yorkshire) 
who appeared for the adult education movement before the 
Departmental Committee on The Teaching of English in England, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Newbolt, were most gloomy 
concerning the interest taken in literature by working men, 
by whom, they declared, it was commonly classed “ with anti- 
macassars, fish-knives and other unintelligible and futile triviali- 
ties of ‘ middle-class culture,’ and as a subject of instruction 
was suspected as an attempt ‘to side-track the working-class 
movement.’”’ Yet here are some figures extracted from a table 
of adult classes in Yorkshire for the session 1926-27, classified 
according to subjects : 


(a) Tutorial: Economics and Industrial History (25), 
Social Philosophy (10), History (6), Psychology (15), 
Literature (20), Science (6), Political Institutions (2). 

(b) University Extension ; Economics (3), History (3), Litera- 
ture (14), Music (2), Art (4), Science (2). 

(c) One-Year Classes: Economics and Industrial History 
(38), Social Philosophy (2), History (9), Geography (1), 
Political Institutions (1), Psychology (16), Literature 
(44), Music (13), Science (4), other subjects (18). 

(d) Terminal Classes: Economics (1), History (6), Geo- 
graphy (1), Political Institutions (3), Psychology (1), 
Literature (11), Music (2), Science (1), other subjects 
(6). 

Taking the classes as a whole, Literature is an easy first with 
89 to its credit ; Economics and Industrial History come second, 
but some way behind, with 67; and Psychology and History run 
each other hard for a laggard third place, with 27 and 25 apiece. 
These figures represent a great change, a change which 
shows that the adult education movement, in Yorkshire at any 
rate, is acquiring a balanced humanism which augers well for the 
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future of this country. The writers of the Report comment 
upon it with obvious approval, but make no attempt to explain 
it, though (unless I mistake them) paragraph 26 contains a 
suggestion that the earlier absorption in economics was due to 
some kind of political axe-grinding on the part of the leaders of 
the movement, which I frankly don’t believe for a moment. 
Speaking for myself—and no one is likely to suspect me of having 
a preference for economics over literature—I could never feel 
much disturbed at the passion for economics shown in former 
years by most W.E.A. stalwarts. For the majority of adult 
students in those days economics was the natural, the inevitable, 
gateway to knowledge. For any working man of more than 
average intelligence, what is called ‘‘ the social problem ’’ had to 
be tackled first, before anything else, and economics seemed to 
offer the key to it. ‘‘ Please, daddy,’’ asked a small boy of his 
father, who was a class secretary in Yorkshire, somewhere about 
1914, ‘‘ is Professor Macgregor God? ’’ Such was the reputation 
for omniscience which economics tutors, through no fault of their 
own, acquired among their students ten or twelve years ago. 
Perhaps the War (and not a few hasty prophecies immediately 
after its conclusion) did something to shake this simple faith. 
But in the nature of the case, the domination of economics was 
bound to be temporary, because in time its limitations were bound 
to become obvious. My only fear was that into the room swept 
and garnished after the departure of Economics there might enter 
Psychology, and as a professor of education, i.e., one who is never 
out of hearing of psychological terminology, I note with satisfac- 
tion that at present Yorkshire has more than three classes in 
literature to one in psychology. I am glad, too, to read in the 
Report that ‘‘ psychology is a subject which should not be lightly 
undertaken in tutorial classes either by tutors or students. It is 
a science still in the making, and popular curiosity about it is 
liable to be exploited in interests which are not strictly scientific.” 
Psychology is a less satisfactory subject than economics for adult 
students—who for the most part are seeking not so much know- 
ledge as a philosophy of life—because, while equally analytical 
and abstract, it is far less mature; it has not even found its 
Adam Smith. 

It would be interesting to know how far the present popu- 
larity of literature is due to the influx of women into the classes, 
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which began in the war years, but the Report does not even tell 
us what proportion of women the Literature classes contain, 
though in paragraph 41 there is a hint that it is large. It would, 
I suspect, be a mistake, however, to suppose that literature in 
the Yorkshire classes is mainly a feminine interest, still more that 
its adherents are principally teachers or other members of the 
“ black-coated proletariate.’”’ Literature was being studied in 
the West Riding before 1918, and one of the most vigorous classes 
taking it was a miners’ class at Cudworth, I remember. I was 
never able to visit it myself, but one day I ran across a number 
of its students at a W.E.A. conference of some kind in Sheffield. 
Cudworth lay on my homeward journey, and we travelled together. 
The talk was naturally of literature, and I was socn marvelling 
at the width of their reading and the range of their interests. 
One of the group produced a copy of Omar Khayyam from his 
pocket ; another tackled me on the subject of Sir Thomas Browne, 
an author of whom I knew practically nothing. To cover my 
ignorance, I turned to a third with an inquiry whether he had 
tried any of the novels of Jane Austen. I thought it might be 
something of a poser, and when he laughed and said, ‘‘ Do you 
remember when the Zepps came to Cudworth ?” I believed he 
was posed and had changed the subject. ‘I didn’t know the 
Zepps had visited Cudworth,” I replied. ‘‘I should just think 
they did,” he exclaimed, “and I shan’t forget it in a hurry. 
They dropped a bomb fifty yards from our house. My wife 
and I both dropped our books. She was reading Pride and 
Prejudice, and I was reading Sense and Sensibility.” Yes, an 
interest in literature among the manual workers in Yorkshire 
did not only begin after 1918 ; and there are other things noted 
explicitly or implicitly in the Report as characteristic of the 
Third Phase, which really took root, and often strong root, back 
in the Heroic Age. Butthere! Iam beginning my reminiscences 
all over again, you see, so I had better stop. Once I start talking 
about Yorkshire I find it difficult to pull up. Indeed, a legend 
has grown up among the younger graduates of the University of 
London that I am really a Yorkshireman, a legend I am obliged 
to explode every session. 
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THE EXTRA-MURAL STUDENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 


By E. S. CARTWRIGHT, M.A., Organizing Secretary of the 
Oxford Tutorial Classes Committee 


At its beginning, some twenty-five years ago, the modern 
Adult Education movement put forward the claim that the way 
to the universities should be open not only to the young man 
and woman passing on straight from school, where they had 
been prepared for the ordinary entrance examinations, but also 
to working men and women of proved capacity, whose prepara- 
tion had been in the adult class and in the school of life. With 
the establishment of the tutorial classes in 1908 this claim was 
renewed with stronger reason, and in the report on “‘ Oxford 
and Working Class Education,’’ issued at that time, the passing 
of students from the classes to the university was definitely 
contemplated and suggestions made for bringing them up. In 
those early days, while the idea was consistently maintained, 
its realization was difficult to envisage. For one thing, the 
new movement had still to prove itself and to show that it could 
produce students of the required ability and character, and 
then there was the almost insuperable obstacle of finance. But 
as far back as 1913 the Longton Tutorial Class, in a letter addressed 
to the Oxford Joint Committee, called attention to the recommen- 
dations in the Oxford Report and nominated three of its members 
for consideration as suitable to proceed to the university. In 
the outcome means were found by a special effort to bring two 
of the nominees, a man and a woman, to Oxford for three years ; 
and about the same time Cambridge likewise arranged for selected 
students from its tutorial classes to enter the university. These 
were isolated efforts, and the outbreak of the war put an end to 
further experiments for some years. 

Now, however, it seems as though the early hopes may be 
realized, for during the past few years a thin but gradually 
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students undertaking full-time study. This development has been 
greatly helped by the new Government grant made to Oxford 
and Cambridge as a result of the Royal Commission, part of the 
grant being devoted to extra-mural purposes, among which is 
included that of bringing to the university ‘‘ poor students of 
maturer years who are intellectually qualified for a university 
training in some special branch of study but need special facili- 
ties to enable them to come into residence.’’ Facilities have 
also sprung up in other directions: for instance, the scholarships 
open to workers in or about the coal mines under the Miners’ 
Welfare National Scholarship Scheme, and those offered by the 
Cassel Educational Trust through the Central Joint Advisory 
Committee for Tutorial Classes, the scholarships in each case 
being tenable at either the old or the modern universities at the 
candidates’ choice ; while opportunities have also been provided 
in various ways at several of the modern universities and univer- 
sity colleges for adult students to take internal courses. Further, 
it is encouraging to note that a growing number of local educa- 
tion authorities are assisting either by themselves offering 
scholarships for adults, or by making supplementary grants to 
adult students who have gained awards from other bodies. 

The parallel growth of scholarships for full-time study at 
residential institutions other than the universities, such as 
Ruskin College (where a number of Cassel scholarships, among 
others, are tenable), the Labour College, Fircroft, Manchester 
College (Oxford), and the Catholic Workers’ College (Oxford), 
etc., should also be mentioned, as students not infrequently 
proceed from such institutions to a university, or, indeed, while 
resident at them, as is the case in Oxford, may be taking certain . 
university courses, e.g., diplomas, which they find open to them 
as students of approved institutions. 

By this date, there are probably close on forty non-vocational 
adult students holding scholarships at a university, and the 
number of applicants for the yearly awards, allowing for dupli- 
cated applications, cannot be less than five hundred. It is well 
known that the awarding bodies in making their awards are 
embarrassed by the large number of candidates well qualified 
for university work who present themselves for the comparatively 
few scholarships available. Although this is an encouraging 
fact, as providing evidence both of the high standard of work 
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done in the movement and of the quality of its students, it shows 
the necessity, stressed in the recent report of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee of the Board of Education on “ Full Time 
Studies,” for financial provision more comparable to the number 
of qualified candidates. 

Having gained his scholarship, in what position will the 
adult scholar find himself at the university ? This will depend 
mainly on (1) the financial provision made for him by the award- 
ing body, (2) the arrangements for his admittance to and welfare 
in the university, and (3) the suitablity of the courses of study 
open to him. In all these respects the aim should be to place 
him as far as possible on an equal footing with the ordinary 
undergraduate. His scholarship should therefore be of such an 
amount as will free him from financial anxiety during its tenure ; 
and here it must be remembered that while the young man or 
woman who comes up from the secondary school with a scholar- 
ship can often be maintained at home during vacations without 
extra strain on the family exchequer, the adult scholar will, as 
a rule, have to maintain himself during vacations and in some 
cases have dependents whom he has been supporting wholly 
or in part by his earnings. An adult student at the university 
should also be able, and on educational grounds encouraged, to 
participate to a reasonable extent in its amenities and to mix 
with men and women from other walks in life, of different social 
experience, and intending to follow a variety of careers; and to 
overlook this when estimating the student’s financial needs 
would be a false economy. If he is to get the full benefit of cor- 
porate life and to make his own contribution to it, admission to 
a college or hall of residence should be secured. Beyond this 
it will be necessary to provide for his general oversight and wel- 
fare in the university, a duty appropriate to the extra-mural 
department, which, with its understanding of his special needs, 
can best represent his interests and provide a centre to which 
he can resort for help or guidance, and where he and the other 
adult scholars can find a common meeting place. 

As soon as possible after his scholarship has been awarded 
and the preliminaries disposed of, the adult student will no doubt 
be put into touch with his university or college tutor, so that 
the stage at which he has arrived in his studies can be ascertained 
and advice given him as to his reading and preparation before he 
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comes up at the beginning of the academic year. As a rule, 
the preliminaries will have been settled by the end of May, and 
the four months which elapse before he enters the university 
offer an invaluable interval in which he can prepare himself in 
his spare time for his university work. For instance, if he is 
taking a course which involves his getting up a foreign language 
he can use the interval to make a solid start, and enter on his 
university career with greater confidence and with some time 
saved for his main subjects. And this language question, a 
stumbling-block to working-class students, leads to a suggestion 
which, though in the nature of a digression, has a bearing on the 
main subject. While it is undesirable to regard adult classes 
simply as a means of preparation for internal courses, would it 
not be advantageous from the standpoint of extra-mural studies 
themselves if advanced students in certain subjects were en- 
couraged to acquire a working knowledge of French or German ? 
It would not only open to them new material for their studies 
from which they are now shut off, but might be a small beginning 
in the removal of the barrier to international intercourse which 
ignorance of a foreign language places in the way of the English 
working-class leader. 

Experience at Oxford—on which alone the writer can speak 
at first hand—indicates that adult students, as in fact they 
have stated, would save valuable time and get much more quickly 
into their stride, if, before the beginning of their first term, they 
could be given some advice and practical help on methods of 
study such as reading, note-taking, essay writing, the use of 
libraries, and methods of research. At the suggestion of its 
adult scholars, the Oxford Delegacy is making an experiment 
on these lines in October. It has arranged for its new scholars 
to come up a few days prior to the beginning of term, and for 
two tutors, experienced in both university work and adult classes, 
to conduct them through a short practical course on the lines 
indicated. Although the students will have had their class 
experience, to come to the university straight from the factory, 
the mine, or the office, is to plunge into an entirely new world 
with its own customary ways, and some kind of introductory 
course which will enable them to settle down to their studies in 
the quickest possible time seems called for. 

The question of matriculation for admission to testbibesdlilp 
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of the university and as the obligatory step to its degree courses, 
and also the question of the suitability of the courses themselves 
for the student of mature years who has proceeded from the 
primary school to wage-earning, and later proved his ability 
in adult classes, will usually present difficulties ; for university 
courses and the regulations governing admittance to them 
have naturally been framed hitherto to meet the case of 
the student who has completed his general education at a 
secondary school. Up to recent years the problem scarcely 
arose, as the entry of an adult student to the university was a 
rare occurrence. Now that there is a growing number of yearly 
admissions, it will increasingly call for attention, although in 
regard to matriculation, as the Adult Education Committee in 
its Report on “‘ Full Time Studies ” states, there has in practice 
been less difficulty than might have been anticipated. Here the 
universities have shown themselves accommodating and anxious 
to admit the intellectually qualified adult student, whose worth 
they are discovering ; and by regulations specially devised for 
the purpose, or by the use of existing regulations intended to meet 
a somewhat different need, something has been done to ease 
the way. For instance, Cambridge has recently adopted regula- 
tions by which power is given to the Extra-Mural Board to re- 
commend to the Council of the Senate approved adult students 
of not less than twenty-three years of age for matriculation and 
exemption from the Previous Examination as preliminary to a 
degree course, and further to recommend students of special 
qualifications for the grant of the privileges of affiliation, which, 
it is understood, opens the way for them to read for a degree. 
At Oxford the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies has for some 
little time been authorized to recommend students with approved 
qualifications to the Hebdomadal Council for exemption from 
Responsions, which carries with it both the right to membership of 
the university and of admittance to degree courses. At a number 
of the modern universities there are facilities for the matricula- 
tion of persons of mature years (usually the minimum age is fixed 
at twenty-three) who have not had opportunity to prepare for 
the ordinary matriculation examination. 

An allied question is that of the position of a student of 
quite exceptional ability, holding perhaps a two-year scholar- 
ship, who, after a stringent examination of his qualifications, 
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is deemed capable of proceeding at once to read for an honours 
degree to be taken in two years. In his case the grant of senior 
status, or whatever the term may be, would enable him to be 
exempted from the intermediate examination or its equivalent, 
and to settle down at once to the study of his main subjects, 
which for him, at the stage he had reached, would provide the 
best mental training and discipline. At Oxford the University 
has recognized this by allowing the Delegacy to recommend 
approved adult students, on the grounds of special merit and under 
conditions which will be a strict guarantee of their fitness, for the 
privileges of senior standing, which, if granted, will enable them 
to sit for their finals at the end of two years. 

With regard to the question of the suitability of existing 
university courses for the adult student, and whether for him any 
modifications or adjustments are desirable in view of his greater 
maturity and peculiar training and experience, it cannot be too 
clearly stated that no lowering of standards and no “ soft options ”’ 
are contemplated. The universities are rightly anxious to main- 
tain and even to raise their standards, andno one with the interests 
of the adult student at heart would wish for any departure from 
this attitude on his account. But, with this taken for granted, 
the universities will constantly be seeking to adjust themselves 
to the needs of modern life and to keep step with the development 
of the country’s educational system, of which adult education 
has become a recognized part ; and in these new needs those of 
the adult students with whom we are concerned should be included. 
Some will enter the university for one, some for two, and some for 
three years, according to their objectives and to the periods of 
their scholarships, and it is essential that these selected students— 
whose qualifications, it should be remembered, have undergone 
a severe test—should find open to them suitable courses, whether 
it be degree or diploma, so that any feeling of frustration on their 
part may be avoided. A case might arise under present conditions 
in which, after every consideration had been shown and every 
possible relaxation made, a student of great promise would fail to 
reap the full benefit of his scholarship. A group of adult students 
at Oxford, most of whom have had experience in university 
courses, have recently been considering the general question, and 
they sum up their views as follows: ‘‘ The most important con- 
siderations should be to maintain the standard of work at as high 
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a pitch as possible, and to ensure that each student . . . should 
make the best possible use of his time.” If account were taken of 
the experience now gained, and of the previous training of adult 
students, together with the range and content of extra-mural 
studies, it would indicate what modifications of existing internal 
courses, and what new courses, were necessary to provide the best 
means for the development of the adult student, and for enabling 
him to make his own contribution to the intellectual life of the 
university. Here, the difference between him and the ordinary 
undergraduate who comes straight from school must be borne in 
mind. An equal standard of scholarship must be required from 
each, but this will be attained somewhat differently in each case. 
For the ordinary student the approach will be through the more 
formal school subjects, and for the adult student through the 
subjects in which he has specialized in his extra-mural studies, 
and through his practical experience in the world. For example, 
in some degree courses a knowledge of two foreign languages is 
required. For the normal undergraduate with his secondary 
school training this requirement is reasonable and should offer no 
difficulty (as a’matter of fact it often does), but for the adult 
student two languages—which he will usually have to take up 
from the beginning—will either be an insuperable obstacle, or 
they will demand much too large a share of his time, and his main 
subjects will suffer. For him, one foreign language, together with 
a special subject in his own field of study, say, in the social 
sciences, would be a fairer test of his abilities and achieve the 
better educational result. 

It may be said that the plan, which in some cases has been 
followed, of making ad hoc arrangements for the adult student’s 
tuition in the university outside the degree or diploma courses 
is the best, as it enables his studies to be arranged exactly to fit 
his peculiar needs. But, as a general rule, there are objections 
to this ; for while university tutors have proved most willing to 
help adult students, there is often great difficulty in practice in 
arranging for special cases of this kind and in mapping out a 
convenient time-table in a busy institution whose working 
arrangements are governed by its curricula. Again, and this 
is the view which is held by many of the students concerned, it 
is very probable that a student gets more out of his time and is 
less likely to stray and to disperse his energies if he has a definite 
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goal at which to aim, such as a degree course provides. It will 
strengthen his mental muscle and lead him to make the most of 
his own resources if he has to strive in the same lists with, and 
measure himself against, the normal university student. Another 
consideration is that if the adult student whose fitness for uni- 
versity work has been recognized is to be placed on an equal 
footing with the ordinary undergraduate, he must enjoy the same 
opportunity of studying for a degree or diploma if he so desires. 
For the student who is attending for one year only and who can 
return to his previous employment, an improvised course may 
suffice, but for the student up for two or three years, who may wish 
to fit himself as a tutor of adult classes, or for some equally useful 
occupation, a degree will often be required as a guarantee of a 
satisfactory university career, and without it he will find many 
doors closed. As the admittance of adult students becomes 
more and more the regular thing, they will rightly not be content 
if they alone are debarred from courses leading to degrees, and 
from receiving some tangible evidence of the successful completion 
of their university studies. 

The obstacles that may still remain in the way of the extra- 
mural student in the university, among which should be included 
technical, as distinct from educational, difficulties in complying 
with existing regulations, should be removed as quickly as possible 
so that nothing may hinder adult scholars from enjoying the full 
advantage of their opportunity. The conditions governing their 
matriculation and their admission to degree courses, while 
providing an adequate test of fitness, should be drawn up in 
relation to their previous education in adult classes and to their 
special interests and experience. Similarly, courses of study 
should be available which would offer a fair test of their capabili- 
ties and the best means for their intellectual development, without 
in any degree lowering the recognized standards. This, in making 
for the closer linking-up of intra-mural and extra-mural activities, 
might react favourably on both by giving more reality to some 
of the internal work, and helping to maintain extra-mural studies 
at a consistently high level and to widen their range. In thus 
endeavouring to meet the needs of adult students, as they are 
helpfully and cordially beginning to do, the universities on their 
side have much to gain. These students are picked men and 
women of proved intellectual capacity, possessed of initiative 
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and enterprise, who by force of character have overcome their 
lack of early opportunity. They are men and women whom any 
university may well be glad to receive and who, by virtue of their 
practical experience in the world and the maturity of judgment 
and outlook which this has given them, have a contribution of 
their own to make to university life and studies. In the words 
of the Report of the Royal Commission, they will ‘supply a 
valuable new element to university life, contributing fresh ideas 
and fresh experience, and thereby providing a new stimulus to 
teachers and undergraduates alike.” 

Bound up with the position and needs of adult students at 
the universities is the problem of their after-careers. This is a 
difficult one, and it is essential to the success of the present scholar- 
ship schemes that it should be kept under constant consideration. 
The adult students who enter the university can roughly be 
divided into two classes—those for whom one year of special work 
outside the ordinary curriculum will suffice, and those who require 
a full course of two or three years. The one-year students will 
usually be the older men and women whose educational require- 
ments will be fully met by a year’s specialization under expert 
guidance along their own particular lines, or by using the year to 
complete some piece of research they have already begun. 
Experience is showing that for the other students, and they are 
the majority, a full degree course is needed if their university 
education is not to be truncated and to leave them intellectually 
unsatisfied. For the latter, therefore, at least two and sometimes 
three years will be necessary, and it is highly desirable that 
awarding bodies should provide adequately for this class of 
student, even if for the time being it means fewer scholarships. 
The distinction thus made between these two types of student 
has an important bearing on the problem of their after-careers. 
For those who come to the university for one year only the gap 
may not be too great for them to keep connections and to resume 
their former occupations, but students who come for two or three 
years must usually be prepared to cut the painter. It is impossible, 
even if it were desirable (which it is not), for the bodies awarding 
the scholarships to give any guarantee for the scholar’s after- 
career, for no such body is in a position either to undertake that 
his job shall be kept open for him or to find him other suitable 
work. At the same time, most awarding bodies will recognize 
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a responsibility to assist their students in their efforts to return 
to normal life and livelihood and to make good use of their 
training. They can, for instance, influence employers to keep 
open the student’s job where this is possible, and they can advise 
him, make contacts for him, and generally assist him along the 
lines he wishes to follow. Further, they can encourage their adult 
students while they are at the university to keep their old interests 
and connections, and seek to foster the growth among them of 
the tradition, which already exists, of regarding their education 
as an opportunity for constructive service in the communities 
from which they come. But the extra-mural and other bodies 
responsible can by themselves do little to solve the problem ; 
its solution will eventually require some form of consultation or 
joint effort between those bodies and the movements or associa- 
tions from which the students are drawn, e.g., trade unions, 
co-operative societies, voluntary educational movements, educa- 
tional settlements, etc., and some plan, however informal, of co- 
operation on a national basis may have to be sought. It is to be 
expected that the organizations with which the student is con- 
nected and in which probably he will have been active before 
entering the university, will be anxious to regain his help in some 
shape or form when he returns with his powers trained and 
developed. But without planning ahead and some method of 
joint action, what is everybody’s business may be nobody’s busi- 
ness, and the student having successfully completed his education 
and eager to use it in the service of his fellows, may find it hard 
on his return to gain an opening, and disillusionment may follow. 
It is not suggested that a job should be created for him, or that 
he should be shown undue preference for any post that may be 
open—for in democratic movements that is neither possible nor 
to be wished for—but that the organizations with which he is 
connected should take an active interest in his university career, 
keep in close touch with him throughout, co-operate in facilitating 
his return to ordinary life, and seize every opportunity of making 
use of him. 

The close of his time at the university will be the most 
anxious part of the adult student’s adventure. While it can be 
assumed that he will have no wish to use the advantages of his 
education for purely personal or “ careerist ’” ends, and that he 
will have retained his old connections and loyalties, there is need 
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for understanding and sympathy, and too much should not be 
expected of him. His mind will be beset with the necessity of 
re-gaining means of livelihood, and the compulsion will be the 
greater if he has others dependent on him. The two main things 
are that he should earn his living and put his training to social 
uses, and if means can be found for him to do both in one operation 
that is all to the good. If he can find a living and best use his 
education by returning to his former trade, he will no doubt be 
willing to do so if he can get back. But there will be adult 
students, especially those who have had a full university course, 
who under the impulse of fully developed capacities will be moved 
to find new and more adequate fields of usefulness, perhaps as 
tutors of adult classes if they have the teaching gift (and a 
university training will not create it), as educational or trade union 
organizers, or in the sphere of national politics, etc. And if 
democratic movements are to secure the trained leaders and 
constructive minds they increasingly need, no narrow or hard- 
and-fast notion of what the adult student ought to do on com- 
pleting his education should, in his own interests and in those of 
the community, divert him from the path along which he feels 
he can put his gifts to the fullest use and render the best service. 


REVIEWS 
RENAISSANCE OR RESIGNATION? 


The Schools of England: a study in Renaissance. 
Edited by J. Dover WILSON, with a Preface by Lorp 
Eustace Percy, President of the Board of Education 
(London, 1928. Sidgwick & Jackson, 18s.). 


THIs is a difficult book to review, especially for one who, 
after seeing several phases of English education from the inside, 
now observes it from abroad and is often called upon to explain, 
and even to justify, it to non-Britons—a more congenial task, 
be it said in passing, than to do so to non-English Britons. 

My comment might, without insincerity, take one of two 
forms. The simplest plan is to adopt both. 


I 


For the intelligent foreigner seeking to penetrate the mystery 
of English educational institutions, this is exactly the book that 
has long been wanted, and the editor, with his wide experience 
and fine sense of historical perspective, has provided it with 
exactly the introduction that it needs. Here, for the first time, 
there is presented for the student of English institutions and for 
the historian of the post-war decade of English educational 
history an authoritative record of how the system—for system 
it is now legitimate to call it—actually works. Beginning with 
the Nursery and Infant Schools, we are taken through the different 
primary and secondary varieties, the Universities, old and young, 
Training Colleges, and the educational activities of Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Separate chapters are devoted to the Public 
Elementary School, the Private Preparatory School, the Boys’ 
Day School, the Boys’ Boarding School (alias “ Public School,’’) 
the Girls’ School, Technical, Evening and Day Continuation 
Schools, and the Borstal School. The Women’s Training College 
and the Adult Education system are also separately treated. 
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The contributors have evidently been chosen with great care, 
not merely as possessing experience in their special field but as 
active workers with an independent outlook. Unity has been 
maintained between them by means of a brief questionnaire, and 
their chapters are written with freshness and life, so that the book 
escapes the dullness and discontinuity not uncommon in com- 
posite volumes. Finally, there is an admirable appendix in which 
the intelligent foreigner will find the administrative and statistical 
facts which are essential to a full understanding of the text. 
Nothing is, in fact, wanting to convince the citizen of a country 
in which the schools are controlled from the desk of the Minister 
of Public Instruction that, in spite of the Regulations of 1926 
(so aptly compared by the editor to the Imperial Conference 
Resolutions of the same year), by which the Board of Education 
surrendered its control over the curriculum of schools and training 
colleges, English education, like the British Commonwealth of 
nations, has, through its very variety and decentralization, 
attained to an inner order of its own which, as is well said in the 
introduction, “ is none the less beautiful because it is the creation 
of a nation and not of an individual artist.” 

Few foreigners understand how we came to raise nearly a 
million volunteers in the War. Fewer still understand how a 
Government can deprive itself of the right to insist on the teaching 
of patriotism in its own schools. Taken as a whole, this book 
answers the first problem: taken individually, its chapters 
answer the second. And to have done this is to have taken the 
foreigner a long way towards the interpretation, not simply of 
the Schools of England but of England herself. 


II 


The sub-title of this book is a “ study in Renaissance,” and 
in the introductory chapter we are told that in 1870 “ the nation 
opened a new volume in its history ’’ which “‘ may be called The 
Great Unification.’”’ What do we learn from these pages about 
the processes of Renaissance and Unification in “ the Schools 
of England ”’ to-day ? 

Let us take “ unification ’’ first, since it is the simpler of the 
two conceptions. 

The editor tells us of the “‘ unbroken tradition” in English 
education which links Wykeham’s Manners Makyth Man with the 
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opening words of the Board’s Code: ‘“‘ The purpose of the 
public elementary school is to form and strengthen the character 
and to develop the intelligence of the children entrusted to it.” 
But does this insistence on “ character’ in actual fact bear the 
same meaning in the institution modelled on Winchester College, 
and in those to which the Code applies? The contributors to 
this volume make it only too clear that it does not. 

“What boys actually know when they leave preparatory 
schools matters comparatively little,” writes the Headmaster of 
West Hayes School, Winchester; ‘“‘ what matters most is—first, 
the creation of a right attitude to work by inculcating a high 
standard of duty, of accurate thought, of self-discipline ; secondly, 
that our boys should leave us with open and receptive minds.” 
Turn now to the Chief Inspector of Schools under the London 
County Council. “The problem of the elementary school is 
to produce a literate people, and in England it does so—and, 
moreover, a well-mannered, a reasonable and a good-humoured 
people compared with their forebears. On purely practical 
grounds alone we want people trained to read and reckon with 
fair accuracy, and, as far as possible, to consider and to reason. 
In this last respect we probably have not yet succeeded, and, as 
only a minority of human beings have the necessary gifts, we 
probably never shall succeed. But I believe that the standard 
is gradually and very slowly rising, within the limits prescribed 
by natural gifts, even in this direction. And in the staudard of 
general taste and culture there is undoubtedly, I think, a per- 
ceptible general rise.’”’ 

The Preparatory School Headmaster and the Elementary 
Schools Inspector are here not merely dealing with two different 
kinds of school: they are also expounding two quite different 
philosophies of education, and indeed of human nature. And, 
running through their two contributions, there is another even 
more important element of difference. One is writing about a 
type of education such as he can look back upon in his own case, 
and would wish to give to his own children : the other is describing 
a type of education devised for other people’s children. Nobody 
would write about his own children in the way in which the 
Chief Inspector perforce writes about the overwhelming majority 
of the children of London. I say “ perforce ’’ because he frankly 
tells us that “no one outside Bedlam would agree indefinitely 
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to classes even of forty-eight in infants’ schools and forty in boys’ 
and girls’ schools, which is now, at any rate, the elementary 
standard towards which we are working.” 

How, with classes of forty and over can even the most gifted 
teacher inculcate ‘‘ a high standard of duty, of accurate thought, 
of self-discipline.’’ The Chief Inspector knows that it is impossible 
and has adjusted his educational philosophy accordingly. The 
Public Elementary School is to turn out “ literate ’’ Englishmen, 
well-mannered and good-humoured, for, without it, “ the railways 
could not run, the post-office and the telegram and telephone could 
not function: practically all the work of the world to-day is 
carried out on a basis which would be impossible, except to a 
literate people.’” The Preparatory School, on the other hand, 
is to turn out those who are to be placed in command of this 
literate majority, so few of whom have the gifts needed for real 
thought. “It is, after all,’’ writes the headmaster, ‘‘ the main- 
tenance of a supply of leaders for our nation and Empire which 
affords the only justification for the segregation, under the 
peculiarly favoured conditions which I have been endeavouring 
to describe, of perhaps Io per cent. of the total number of boys 
in England who are receiving secondary education,’’ or, in other 
words, according to the statistics at the end of the volume, under 
one per cent. of the total number of English boys of that age. 

Clearly there is no unity here, either in purpose or in method, 
but unresolved contradiction. The facts and figures that lie 
behind this contradiction are shown in the chart prefixed to. the 
article on Boys Day Schools. Sixty years after the grant of the 
suffrage to the manual workers, England is still a social aristocracy 
in which the great majority of the younger generation receives 
no further education of any kind after fourteen, an age at which, 
as the headmaster tells us, knowledge ‘‘ matters comparatively 
little.” 

But if there is not yet unity, is there a process of unification ? 

In spite of the editor’s brave words, it would seem not. The 
Headmaster of Harrow is, indeed, quite definite on this point. 
“At the present moment,” he tells us, “all the public schools 
are full to the point of inconvenience and new boarding-schools 
have made their appearance only to be filled: at once. Stowe, 
the Wrekin School, Canford, and others, are in my judgment only 
the vanguard of a new wave of foundations, which will have 
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various objects and varying curricula, but will all be built on the 
basis of the public school tradition.’’ And in another passage 
he speaks of this ‘‘ new wave” as being partly the result of the 
exodus of the well-to-do from the day schools when the free- 
place system was introduced, and partly due to certain influences, 
of which “ snobbery ”’ is one, which have manifested themselves 
since the War. Asa result, we are told, “‘ the independent schools, 
which are almost wholly boarding-schools, are now segregated as 
concerns both masters and boys, and the two sections of the 
nation, which need to work together throughout their adult lives 
for the general good, are being educated in isolation from one 
another.” Or, in other words, as the Boys Day School contri- 
butor puts it, “ the well-to-do look out upon life from a fortress, 
and, recruit as we may from outside, the spirit of the fortress 
endures. It is a fine spirit,’’ he adds generously, “ but it can 
never really bring to the nation as a whole the sense of being 
essentially the same kind of people, which is what this nation needs 
perhaps more than anything else if it is to survive.”’ 

Thus it would seem that the “ unification ’’ of which we are 
told is purely superficial. The schools that have grown up for 
“ other people’s children ’’ since 1870 and 1902 have indeed been 
dovetailed into the traditional system, or, rather, the older schools 
and universities have adjusted themselves to the new “ public 
service of education’’; but the two currents ran alongside in 
the new stream-bed, almost without mingling. It is true that 
the writer of the Oxford and Cambridge chapter claims that 
“each of the older Universities and each of their colleges is a 
microcosm of the nation”’ on the ground that “ all social ranks 
are represented there’’: but he could not deny that the repre- 
sentation of the non-well-to-do classes, and, more particularly, 
of the manual working class is comparable to that of the non- 
white peoples in the League of Nations. A few of them are there, 
and they have a right to be there, according to the rules ; but, 
in the prevailing spirit and atmosphere, they are “ outsiders ”’ 
and “ parvenus.”” In what this writer aptly calls “ the blending 
of the aristocracy of circumstance with the aristocracy of brains,” 
it is the former which sets the tone. 

Moreover, of whom does the aristocracy of brains consist ? 
Of “ those whose intellectual promise is of the necessary quality 
to win them the necessary means by way of scholarships.” But 
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the schools which prepare boys specially for these scholarships 
are hermetically sealed to the immense majority of the boys of 
the nation, “‘ since,’’ as the Headmaster of Harrow tells us, “‘ the 
attainments demanded from the public school entrant at thirteen 
and a half are far in advance of what can be taught (in classes of 
forty and over) in the primary stage of education.” Thus 
“the aristocracy of circumstance”’ and “the aristocracy of 
brains ’’ are, broadly speaking, and with occasional and not always 
happy exceptions, drawn from approximately the same “‘ social 
rank.” 

Furthermore, as the editor reminds us, it is this same aristo- 
cracy which is responsible, and seems likely while present con- 
ditions endure, to remain responsible indefinitely, for the control 
of the new public service of education that has grown up since 
1870. “ When all is said, the real and abiding safeguard of the 
institutions for higher education is the fact that the Board of 
Education is historically a parvenu beside the natural leaders of 
higher education, Cambridge, Oxford and the great public schools, 
and still more by the fact that the Board is staffed and will always 
be staffed to sonfe extent by the loyal sons of these ancient 
bodies.” 

Thus the two cycles would seem to be complete: one com- 
prising Preparatory School (where “the standard fees vary 
roughly between {100 and {200 a year’’), Public School, the 
Older Universities, and the First Division in the Board of Educa- 
tion: the other comprising the Public Elementary School 
(with a 20 per cent. chance of some form of continued day educa- 
tion after fourteen, and less than a 10 per cent. chance of reaching 
a Secondary School) and the Second Division of the Board of 
Education. 

And the aristocracy circumstance, whose parents pay the 
fees of the Preparatory School—is it equal to the tremendous 
privilege of leadership that thus devolves upon it? Does it 
acquire there, in classes of far less that forty, the “ high standard 
of duty, of accurate thought and self-discipline ”’ and ‘‘ the broad- 
minded conception of the universe as a whole,” the “ open and 
receptive mind ’’ which the Preparatory School Headmaster sets 
forth as the aim of his efforts? We turn to the Headmaster of 
Harrow for an answer. After studying the boys who reach him 
at thirteen and a half, carefully over a great many years, he tells 
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us that ‘“‘ they arrive with a belief that games matter most and 
that lessons are a duty to be done, up to a degree, so long as 
unreasonable demands are not made. Learning they regard as 
something connected with examinations.” 

Sixty years ago Matthew Arnold divided the English people 
into Barbarians, Philistines and Populace. It would seem that 
to-day the Barbarians are still Barbarians, and still securely 
supreme, while the Philistines, except for the climbers who have 
become assimilated to the Barbarians, have joined forces with 
the Populace and become “ well-mannered, reasonable, good- 
humoured ”’ and, above all, efficient. The old aristocracy of 
birth has become the aristocracy of circumstance (and do not let 
us enquire in every case too closely into the circumstance), whilst 
from the ranks of the literate majority has emerged the classic 
figure of Enery Straker, alumnus of the Battersea Polytechnic. 
Why did not the editor ask him to contribute a chapter? It 
would have rounded out the volume and added to its inner unity. 

These comments are not made in a spirit of idle criticism, 
but of serious disquietude. For if the Barbarians are still securely 
supreme in English life, as the authors of this volume mostly seem 
to believe, England is no longer supreme in the world’s life and, 
if the present conditions continue, how can she help falling back 
more and more ? 

But this brings me to the second topic—Renaissance. 

Is there any evidence of Renaissance in the volume? Not at 
first sight, at any rate. Renaissance implies a new beginning, 
a mood of joyous creation, such as men experienced when old 
worlds and new were opened up to them at the break-up of the 
Middle Ages. But there is very little of that mood in this volume. 
The President of the Board of Education sets the keynote by 
telling us that what is needed for the immediate future is “‘ explana- 
tion’ and “ publicity.”” “ If our education is not popular enough 
it is . . . because it has not been popularized.” A Minister is, 
no doubt, not at liberty to write too freely : but most of the other 
writers adopt the same tone. Toiling away in their rut, no doubt 
against tremendous odds, they make the most of an achievement 
which, if it represents a heroic effort on their part, is nevertheless, 
according to a more objective standard, woefully insufficient. 
The following sentence by the Elementary School Inspector 
may be taken as typical: ‘“‘The replacement of unsuitable 
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buildings can only proceed slowly ; and it will be long after my 
time before it is completed up to any reasonable twentieth- 
century standard.”” Here speaks not Renaissance but Resigna- 
tion, and the majority of his colleagues, however hard they may 
try to conceal it, are in the same frame of mind. It is true that 
every now and then we come across surprising declarations of 
what might almost be called boastfulness, such as that “ no other 
educational system in the world is . . . so perfectly adapted to 
te sum total of its country’s purposes and ideals as our own,” 
or (in an expression of faith with which the writer expresses his 
agreement) that ‘‘ the preparatory school . . . should be able 
to produce a boy equal or superior in all-round power to that 
of any other product of any other system in the world ”’ ; but the 
very comprehensiveness of these ebullitions of self-praise shows 
that those who penned them have not sufficient knowledge to 
make a detailed comparison. When, for instance, the Preparatory 
School Headmaster tells us that whenever the system of “ class- 
unconscious day schools’’ has been tried among Anglo-Saxon 
communities, it has been found wanting, one would like to have 
his definition of “‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ and ask him if he has studied 
the school systems of the Scandinavian countries. 

A truer sub-title for the volume, in fact, would be: a study 
in quantitative development on Victorian lines. The writers, in 
general, do not seem to believe that education should give a lead 
to the nation, as Thomas Arnold did in the eighteen-thirties 
or as Grundtvig did in Denmark after 1864. They believe rather 
that the schools should give the nation what it wants—or, to quote 
the editor, in a system of education “ perfectly adapted to the 
sum-total of its country’s purposes ’’—but not also of “ its ideals.” 
The Elementary School Inspector, who is nothing if not frank, 
is quite explicit on this point. The programme of the education 
with which he is concerned is “‘ at once utilitarian (since in order 
to live under modern conditions we must be able to write, read 
and reckon), and an attempt to hand on to the children of to-day 
as much of the accumulated experience and culture of our civiliza- 
tion as is possible in the conditions under which our work is done.”’ 
It does not seem to occur to him that in order tolive under present- 
day (not Victorian) conditions something more than reading, 
writing and reckoning is needed, and that the understanding of 
the world they live in is even more important to young English- 
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men of the post-war generation than the “‘ handing on’”’ of the 
past. 

Three essays in this volume, however, wholly escape this 
reproach of Victorianism, and their subjects are characteristic : 
Girls’ Schools, the Air Force and Prisons. The very interesting 
chapter on the Borstal Schools we can leave aside. As regards 
the other two, it is not difficult to explain why the Headmistress 
of the Mary Datchelor School and the Educational Adviser to the 
Air Ministry strike a different note from their less buoyant 
colleagues. It is because for those whom they teach the Victorian 
world has passed away beyond recall—passed away as utterly 
as it has for every citizen in those countries, in some ways so much 
more fortunate than our own, the whole outward framework 
of whose life has been changed by the War. In reading these 
two chapters, the word Renaissance springs instinctively to the 
lips. There is no space to give details, but one incidental remark 
must be made. Nobody judging the Navy and the Air Force 
solely from the two contributions in this volume could doubt for 
a moment in which of the two resides the greater intellectual 
energy to-day. 

For one who, nurtured in the “‘ unbroken tradition,’ has 
observed other systems at work, has mingled with their products, 
and has compared the response of our country with that of other 
lands to the problems of the post-war decade, this volume, with 
its record of solid and yet mostly uninspired achievement, with 
its strange and Elizabethan blend of timid efficiency and uneasy 
self-satisfaction, rouses insistent reflections. Are we not, after 
all, paying too high a price for the maintenance of our Barbarians ? 
Is there not perhaps more to be said for the Common class- 
unconscious Day School for our own children than these disposors 
of other people’s children are as yet willing to admit? With 
the passing of our naval and economic supremacy, with the 
change in the character of our Empire, with the new forces of the 
post-war world compelling us to face unexpected problems and 
to take momentous decisions, can we continue to rely upon a 
small aristocracy of circumstance and a still smaller aristocracy 
of brains to shoulder the immense responsibilities committed to 
our charge? Is there not something to be said, in this year of the 
final extension of the franchise, for the extension of the democratic 
principle to education ? 
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III 


I leave these two comments side by side. They are both 
drawn faithfully from the book. Let the reader find in them, if 
he can, the element of unification and perhaps even of Renaissance. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP OF 
THE WORLD 


Learning and Leadership. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford. 53s. net. 


THAT so attractive a title should be followed by the forbidding 
sub-title, “‘ A Study of the Needs and Possibilities of Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operation’’ seems a pity. We have 
heard that the League of Nations boasts a Committee on Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operation, with headquarters in Paris, 
and some of us have wondered what it does. The initials 
C.I.1.C. do not trip off the tongue so readily as, for example, 
I.L.0. Before we reach the bottom of the first page of Professor 
Zimmern’s book, however, we realize that they may be the 
symbol of a fine passion. By the time we have read the first 
section of this able and stimulating essay we discover that the 
odd conjunction on the title-page is more than a flash of the 
author’s humour, for Learning and Leadership is a translation 
into familiar and challenging terms of the Committee’s devas- 
tating name. When we lay the book down we are no longer 
slightly amused or politely bored by the thought of international 
intellectual co-operation: we have been made to see a vision, 
and we know that we must forthwith do something about it. 
Furthermore, we cannot honestly say that we do not know 
where to begin. 

“ Civilization,” in the opening words of the essay, “is 
control over environment.’’ But, says Professor Zimmern, our 
ves publica now extends to the ends of the earth, and our first 
business is to grasp what this involves. We cannot control 
what we do not understand, and the task is no longer one for 
statesmen alone. They are comparatively helpless unless there 
is an intelligent public opinion behind them—and public opinion 
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is not pre-eminently intelligent. While that is so, the League 
of Nations may be an excellent skeleton but it cannot become 
a living organism. ‘‘ Statesmen must have the courage to make 
clear to their peoples that the League is not doing, and cannot 
do, the work for which it was created because its intellectual 
foundations have not been laid. And all those whose activity 
lies in the realm of the intellect must set to work to lay those 
intellectual foundations.”’ 

Such a thesis would start many writers off upon an appeal 
for organized study of the League and its manifold activities. 
For Professor Zimmern it is the prelude to a reinterpretation of 
our whole system of public education, which he divides into 
seven stages, from pre-school to post-university (barbarous 
terms which he does not employ). His definition of public 


education is ‘‘ a process of harmonization between the inner and» 


ce 


the outer.’’ He asks for no “ reconstruction,’ and is at pains 
to insist that the addition of “international affairs’’ to the 


subjects in the curriculum is no remedy at all for the defects of 


education as we commonly pursue it. What he asks is that 
each stage should fulfil its natural purpose of enabling the 
individual to understand and deal with the world as, at that 
stage, it presents itself to him. By a normal extension of interest 
and insight, the essentially international and co-operative char- 
acter of human life and relationships thus becomes part of the 
texture of all a man’s thinking by the time he attains to maturity, 
and in due course those who look forward to playing some special 
part in the affairs of the nations, even though this be a compara- 
tively humble part, will seek some specialized training such as 
the Geneva School of International Studies affords. The main 
point, however, is that the decently educated person will in- 
evitably possess what we grandiloquently call the international 
mind. 

In all this the teacher matters most. Professor Zimmern is 
very practical with regard to teachers. They ought to have 
some experience of life in other lands than their own, he says, 
and for those who are engaged in higher education regular inter- 
change between countries should be so facilitated as to be quite 
usual. Many other sensible suggestions are made in the course 
of this brief but searching sketch of our educational weaknesses 
and potentialities. Some of the most complicated and far- 
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reaching problems in this sphere are boldly and admirably 
handled, too,—research, the advance of science and its relation 
to the supremacy of the spirit, specialization, intellectual freedom. 
In fact, Professor Zimmern has got into a hundred pages, clarified 
and enriched by his mastery of style as well as of thought, a 
practical philosophy of life on the plane of universality—yet in 
the alluring fashion of an essayist who pleases because he provokes. 
And all the time he never exceeds the capacity of the ordinary 
person to understand and enjoy him. 

One thing may occasion a little surprise. Believer, from 
long experience, in adult education as he is, Professor Zimmern 
makes no allusion to it. That, however, is clearly because he is 
aware that in no part of the educational world will there be 
more immediate response to what he here proclaims, and in 
*none is there less danger that his book may be passed over 
because people suppose they already know all that the educated 
person needs to know about it. 

Criticisms of this detail or that in Professor Zimmern’s treat- 
ment of his subject might, of course, be offered. They will arise 
more fruitfully as groups of thoughtful people discuss the book 
together. With the main argument there can be nothing but 


agreement. 
B. A. Y. 


“ The Philosophical Bases of Education. By Dr. RoBert 
R. Rusk, M.A., Principal Lecturer in Education to the 
Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers. 
University of London Press. 1928. 205 pp. 5s. 


“THE answer to every educational question is ultimately 
influenced by our philosophy of life.” Taking this principle as 
axiomatic, Dr. Rusk examines three great philosophies— 
Naturalism, Pragmatism, and Idealism. He criticises the two 
first as inadequate in themselves and therefore as leading to an 
imperfect education. He explains idealism and defends it with 
fervour and eloquence. 

It is a justifiable ground of complaint on the part of those 
who are interested in education, that the philosophers of the 
present day, with few exceptions, bestow little attention on the 
relations of philosophy to education. Few of the distinguished 
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lecturers on philosophy at the universities have condescended to 
recognize the existence of a theory of education. But Dr. Rusk 
is surely right in insisting that behind a theory of education, itself 
a legitimate subject for speculation, lies a philosophy of life. 
The great issues with which the philosopher is concerned have a 
bearing upon education as much as on scientific knowledge and 
on conduct. The warrant for Dr. Rusk’s book is unimpeachable, 

Dr. Rusk is clear, though his historical survey of idealism 
at the end of the book makes difficult reading. He is wise to 
quote his authorities in the text in their own words or in English 
translations, and footnotes are reduced to mere references. 
One reads on, therefore, undisturbed, and the argument is easily 
followed. 

One point of criticism may be advanced. Dr. Rusk is 
hardly fair to some present-day writers whom he classifies with 
the supporters of Naturalism. One gets the impression that 
those who adopt the scientific standpoint, e.g., Professor Nunn, 
follow the sterner materialists of an older generation, like 
Spencer, and put forward a system of education which neglects 
the inheritance of human culture and places no value upon 
anything that is not scientific and material. But, if it came to 
a comparison between the actual curriculum proposed for an 
educational course by a modern scientist and one submitted by 
an idealist, the resemblances would surely far outweigh the 
differences and the differences would hardly justify arraigning 
them as champions of irreconcilable principles. 

The book can be recommended as a forcible statement of 
ultimate issues, even if we cannot accept entirely the author’s 


marshalling of the contending hosts. 
H. W. 


The Idea of an English Association. By Sir Henry 
NEwBOLT, C.H., D.Litt. President, 1928. [The English 
Association Pamphlet No. 70.] 


Str HENRY NEWBOLT, in his Presidential Address to the English 
Association, makes an interesting and attractive plea for a national 
culture based upon a liberal education through English literature 
for all. He deplores the existing separation between classes in 
the country, fearing that the current political and economic 
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controversies may widen the gulf already too wide and fatally 
split up the nation. He hopes that salvation may come through 
a culture which shall be the common inheritance of all classes 
and shall bind them in an intellectual and social union which will 
override all sectional divisions. In the eighteenth century there 
was such a common culture, but it was limited to a small aristo- 
cratic class and only to the “ intellectuals ’’ of that class ; it was 
founded on an intimate knowledge of the classical literature of 
Greece and Rome. Sir Henry Newbolt would neither limit the 
sharers of the new culture to one class nor make it depend 
on the ancient classics. He would found it upon English 
literature. 

This is a noble ideal. If some obstinate questionings are 
here submitted, it is out of no disrespect for the ideal or its 
honoured exponent. But when one thinks of the means of 
achieving the ideal in schools, some questions will arise. 

No one will dispute that, as children have to be taught to 
read by reading, they should from the first be presented with 
what is worth reading. With English literature, if that phrase 
is generously interpreted and is not limited to the recognized 
classics. Happily our language is rich in such books, and happily 
also they are being more and more brought into the schools. It 
is all to the good that boys and girls have read Robinson Crusoe, 
Alice in Wonderland, Treasure Island, Westward Ho, and, it may 
be hoped, some of the Bible. But all this does not make them 
readers of literature in later life. Nor is the reason that methods 
are wooden or examinations cramping in many homes. School 
children read plenty of good books without these drawbacks and 
derive some genuine “ culture ’’ from them, and yet do not really 
read later on. The fact must be recognized that large numbers 
of children, as of older people, are not, as it is not very fortunately 
termed, “‘ intellectual.’”” They will rarely read poetry of their 
own accord, and though they like novels, they will not take up 
Jane Austen or follow up their reading at school of Si/as Marner 
by enjoying Adam Bede or Middlemarch. Their interests are 
practical. They are not necessarily atrophied, for many will 
read history, or economics, or politics. But literature does not 
appeal to them. Culture, as it was understood in the days when 
every really educated man could recognize and possibly cap a 
quotation from Horace or Vergil, seems to be out of their reach. 
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They will never quote Milton or Swift or even Shakespeare to 
each other. 

Now nothing could be more disastrous than a division of the 
nation into two classes, a cultured class as distinct as the 
aristocracy of 150 years ago, with its own private language of 
allusion, as it were, and a class to whom English literature is a 
closed book, even if the division cut across all the existing social 
and economic partitions. Too much insistence on the claims of 
English literature in education might produce such a division, 
especially if literature be understood in the fashion of the “ high 
brow.”’ In Sir Henry Newbolt’s address there are, of course, no 
extravagant claims, and he is genuinely anxious that his own 
enjoyment of literature should be shared by all according to their 
tastes and capacities. But through the Report on the Teaching 
of English in England there runs a subtle assumption that English 
literature should satisfy and educate everybody, and that those 
who are without it are not genuinely cultured. 

Possibly the apprehensions here expressed are groundless. 
But one cannot help feeling that in some quarters there is a 
tendency to thrust literature upon those who by native endow- 
ment or by reason of their immaturity are not ready for it. No 
doubt, if pressed, these very advocates of the supremacy of 
literature as an instrument of culture would admit that culture 
can also come through music, art, and craft; and perhaps, if 
further pressed, they would even allow that a man or woman 
who does read something more than the lightest fiction, but 
whose reading does not include the standard classics and all the 
best modern poetry, may possess more than the mere elements of 
culture. 

Sir Henry Newbolt suggests at least a partial answer to our 
fears when he explains his “ Idea of an English Association.” 
An English Association can fulfil even a wider purpose than that 
of encouraging the study of English. It should be a “ national 
fellowship in which it shall be possible for every one to forget 
the existence of classes and to find a personal interest in each 
other’s circumstances and events.’”’ The “‘ bond of sympathy ” 
in the fellowship is the use of “‘ English literature as a means of 
contact with great minds, as a channel by which to draw upon 
their experience with profit and delight.” He is confident that 
“ the passions of mankind, real feeling and good sense,” have not 
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lost their power over the English people, and that they can best 
exert their influence through their expression in literature. 

This, surely, is true humanism. It looks upon literature for 
the ordinary man, not as a scholar’s speciality, but as a store- 
house to which all have access, and familiarity with which may 
prove a bond of union more potent than the links which inevitably 
must bind classes, sections, schools and coteries in the com- 
munity. It is the Everyman University, as he puts it so 
pertinently. 

Sir Henry Newbolt does not preach a specific crusade, but he 
urges the extension of the influence of the English Association in 
forming a national culture. Our hesitations and doubts may be 
mitigated by the reflection that very many people in all ranks are 
susceptible to the attractions of literature after their first absorp- 
tion in the activities of the world. While at school they may 
have failed to perceive that literature is really worth while; so 
many things appealed to them as being immediately demanding 
their interest and attention. But later on they discover, when 
they have forgatten literature as a school subject, that it is a 
fascinating pursuit, that it offers them a wide field of exploration, 
untrammelled by compulsion, and independent of convention. 
They can belong to the great community of English readers, if 
they prefer Masefield to Dryden, and Arnold Bennett to Thackeray, 
and if their reading is of the great scientists and not of the orators 
and the philosophers of the past. It is the business of the English 
Association, for so we interpret Sir Henry’s desires, not only to 
prove that the very greatest literature is not remote from the 
present world, but as real and pertinent as it was in its own age, 
but also to show that literature has illimitable riches from which 
Everyman may draw for his own satisfaction and for communion 
with his fellows. 

H. WARD. 


SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


The Scientific Habit of Thought. By Freperick Barry, 
Assistant Professor of the History of Science in Columbia 
University. Columbia University Press, New York City. 
$3.50. 

For the layman in science there is pleasure unalloyed in the 

reading of this book, despite the author’s attacks upon all 
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philosophers (except pragmatists) and most adherents of the 
literary tradition : Professor Barry is so philosophical in tempera- 
ment, and is obviously by nature enviably endowed as a craftsman 
in letters. To say this, however, is not a matter of getting one’s 
own back or challenging his consistency, for he deals out criticism 
on all sides with a free and impartial hand, not sparing the 
would-be scientist who finds that “‘ there is no time to play with 
culture. There is so much to learn—so much that must be 
learned. So he learns, and learns some more, and yet more— 
and finally emerges, a highly trained but uneducated expert.’’ 
The main theme of this valuable and attractive monograph 
is that the foundation of the intellectual life for self-respecting 
men in a modern world must be “ significant knowledge ’’—that 
is, acquaintance with fact as the coercive element in experience, 
and synthetic use of fact by the aid of theory, which correlates 
ideas of similar derivation and various degrees of probability so 
that experience becomes consistently and intelligently describable. 
After a searching and illuminating discussion of the nature of 
fact and the elements of theory, Professor Barry confronts us 
with the practical problem which he considers of supreme import- 
ance: “ This is to establish as the basis of our higher education 
what we must call a scientific humanism : its substance scientific, 
its method philosophical, its discipline scholarly, its spirit 
humanistic.”” He perceives that we are between two worlds— 
that of the old “‘ education of a gentleman,” with its stress on 
values and character, and that of a new crusade of the human 
spirit, venturing all for a knowledge which is the handmaid of 
wise and joyous living. In the meantime our peril is that 
specialization should become the servant of professionalism 
and commercialism. The remedy is that science should be 
incorporated into all purely cultural curricula, especially at the 
elementary stage, and that scientific training should be humanized, 
more particularly by study of the history of science as “‘ vicarious 
participation in the actual thought and labour which have yielded 
these results.” The strategic point is in the training of teachers 
for the schools, since science and humanism must be wedded 
in the youthful mind if their true relationship is to be maintained 
in later developments of thought and action. But Professor 
Barry keeps the whole sweep of the educational process in view 
up to the work of colleges and universities, at any rate. His 
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criticisms and suggestions apply largely to adult education 
and certainly bear very directly upon the selection and training 
of tutors for adult classes. 

Neither an adequate account of the book nor a fruitful 
discussion of it would be possible in anything less than an 
article of considerable length. All that can be done here, 
therefore, is to commend it with exceptional emphasis to both 
tutors and students. An excellent syllabus for a one-year class 
might be worked out on the lines followed by Professor Barry. 
The fortunate possessor of a copy of The Scientific Habit of 
Thought will read it many times, not because it is obscure or 
difficult but because it is at once so thorough and so lucid that 
it perpetually opens up fresh vistas of thought. Occasionally 
it provokes dissent, but generally with regard to obiter dicta 
rather than in fundamental matters. Thus of Greek and Latin 
Composition, formal logic, and pure mathematics the Professor 
writes: ‘‘ These are the only elementary studies which we 
have found it impossible to degrade by the application of demo- 
cratic principles to liberal education.’’ Again, it is surely an 
overstatement to declare that ‘‘ the general indifference to art, 
the growing ignorance of good literature, and the utter degradation 
of musical taste cannot be denied.’”’ But blemishes of this sort 
are noticeable chiefly because Professor Barry’s keenness of 
discrimination and balance of judgment are so marked, as when 
he observes that most scientists are pragmatic in method but 
have no sympathy with pragmatic philosophy, or that scientific 
materialism is one thing and philosophic materialism quite 
another. He has given us a book of fine quality on a subject 
particularly urgent in the field of adult education. 

B. A. Y. 


SANE PSYCHOLOGY 


Understanding Human Nature. By ALFrep ADLER, 
translated by W. BERAN WoLFE. George Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 


WE have paid less serious attention in this country to 
Adler’s work than we ought to have done, though we have 
chattered a great deal about inferiority complexes—a term which 
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we owe to him. It is quite possible that in the long run his 
researches and conclusions may have greater practical effect 
upon psychological thought and resultant practice, especially 
among all who are concerned with education, than those of his 
better-known fellow-citizens, Freud and Jung. To have from 
him a substantial book expressly designed for untechnical 
readers is something for which we may be grateful, even though 
we are constrained to be ungracious in commenting adversely 
on the style of the translation. Dr. Wolfe tells us that Under- 
standing Human Nature represents a year’s lectures by Adler at 
the People’s Institute in Vienna—informal talks to audiences 
comprising hundreds of people of all ages and both sexes. Those 
who heard Adler lecture at the Tavistock Clinic in London a 
year or so ago will know that he is not easy to record, and will 
fully appreciate what the translator says: “‘ Minus the gestures, 
minus the sparkle of Dr. Adler’s wit, minus his extempore black- 
board diagrams, Understanding Human Nature tends to become 
a literary shadow of a very vibrant reality.’’ Nevertheless we 
could have wished for less vibration in the rendering, though 
Adler’s thought is interpreted clearly enough, and the book is 
far from dull. 

Adler is a practising doctor, and long ago mastered the 
psycho-analytic method in dealing with his patients. He calls 
his own system analytic psychology for reasons much more 
profound than that of merely distinguishing it from the ordinary 
type of psycho-analysis. In his view the whole personality 
must be kept constantly in view—the personality, moreover, 
considered in relation to its social environment. ‘‘ Character,”’ 
he says, “‘ is a social concept.” Therefore he spends less time in 
delving into the unconscious, or eliciting and interpreting what 
people can remember of their dreams, than in studying a man 
as he quite simply and obviously is as a member of society, and 
thus discovering what has disturbed the normal balance of his 
mentality, and how false emphases or mistaken attitudes may 
be rectified. 

It is true that Adler traces most forms of mischief to per- 
versions which have occurred in childhood, but most of these 
he would attribute to wrong handling of the child on the part of 
parents or teachers, and inevitable efforts made by the child to 
compensate for deficiencies which may or may not be real. 
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Indeed, he says that “the goal towards which every human 
being’s actions are directed is determined by those influences and 
impressions which environment gives to the child.’’ Environ- 
ment is often, he believes, responsible for much that is put down 
to heredity, though he holds that the beginnings of trouble may 
lie in some congenital fault in those sense-organs which are the 
child’s means of coming into contact with his environment. 
He speaks of parents, more frequently than of teachers, as the 
educators, while also he attacks with vigour the usual methods 
of formal education. Nevertheless he will not allow us to take 
refuge in this. It frequently happens that this tendency is in 
large part the cause of a man’s failure to adjust himself to reality : 
“‘ He himself is never to blame. The reason he has never accom- 
plished what he desired to do is always some one else’s fault. 
What such individuals overlook is the fact that they them- 
selves have made very few efforts to obviate their mistakes. 
They are far more anxious to remain in error, blaming their bad 
education, with a certain fervour, for their faults. This is an 
effective alibi so long as they wish to have it so.” 

Remembering the occasion and purpose of these lectures, 
one might suppose that they appeal to common sense and 
describe so convincingly the failings and possibilities of people 
as we know them in common intercourse simply because Adler 
is popularizing a psychology which is not so simple as it seems, 
The more carefully and critically we read, however, the more 
clearly we see that he is actually going very deep while main- 
taining contact with average human experience. As his other 
books show, his investigations have been thorough on the 
technical side, but his technique is so straightforward and 
intelligible that at first we may hardly recognize its sufficiency. 

Where he over-simplifies is in his obvious inclination to 
interpret most mental aberrations as instances of inferiority 
complex, despite his affirmation that “‘ inferiorities are not to be 
considered as the source of all evil; only the situation can deter- 
mine whether they are assets or liabilities.’’ This inclination 
affects his philosophy also, and causes him to misconstrue certain 
aspects of religion, such, for example, as what he calls “‘ the thirst 
for God-likeness.’’ Then, too, while he is no behaviourist he 
comes now and then nearer to a naturalistic dogmatism than his 
data and the field of his inquiries justify. Yet, however much 
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one may disagree in detail, one finds in his approach to his 
subject and his general treatment of it much that is sound, 
wholesome, and of practical value. “‘ The hardest thing for 
human beings to do,’’ he writes in his Introduction, “ is to know 
themselves and to change themselves.’’ Of this he never loses 
sight, and consequently he does not fall into the fallacy that 
all we poor wretches need for our salvation is to believe what he 


says and to do as he tells us. 
B. A. Y. 


Talks to Parents and Teachers. By Homer Lane. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 5s. net. 


TuIs book has been compiled from Lane’s manuscript lectures 
and from full notes taken by those who attended his lectures. 
In the Introduction by the Bishop of Liverpool an account is 
given of Lane’s work and of the unfortunate circumstance which 
led to his leaving England, to die in Paris. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the dynamic view of 
the mind. Like so many of the writers about unconscious mental 
processes, Lane appears at times to be unscientific. He can 
calmly state a point of view which is at variance with all previous 
knowledge, and not trouble to mention the discrepancy. In 
fact, he leaves the reader to find out whether the statement he 
makes is a conclusion generally accepted by psychologists or a 
bright idea which has occurred to him. But the parent or teacher 
who can understand an artist ; who reads more for ideas than to 
learn ultimate truth, will find this book a gold mine. 

Lane’s views are a valuable corrective to the mechanistic 
ideas of so many doctors and nurses. He gives examples of the 
ways in which children are biased for life by parents or nurses 
ignoring the child’s wishes even in the early months. Here, for 
example, is a passage which will make some of us think : 


“ The effects of the orthodox method of feeding to a time- 
table are definitely bad. If the child is hungry before his time, 
and has to wait, he will stop feeding before he has had enough. 
For it is not desire for food but desire for the contact with the 
mother’s breast which is the origin of his conscious desire, and 
if he has to wait, there is an accumulation of this desire, and 
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so a more rapid discharge of it, and he stops feeding before 
satisfactory food values have been amassed. This process will 
be repeated till he develops malnutrition.” 


Without necessarily agreeing with Lane, all who are familiar 
with psycho-analytic work will realize that the point he raises is 
an important one. 

After this excellent chapter on “Infancy” there follow 
chapters on “ The Age of Imagination,” ‘‘ The Age of Self- 
Assertion,” “‘ The Age of Loyalty.” These and the following 
chapters are full of original examples of interesting behaviour 
in children, and give one a good idea of how Lane’s success as a 
reformer of “‘ bad ”’ boys was achieved. 


J.C. 


The Oxford Advanced Atlas. (Third Edition—Revised.) 
By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW. Oxford University Press, Hum- 
phrey Milford. tos. 6d. net. 


AN enthusiasm for maps is usually regarded as either a gift 
or an acquired taste. Most of us, however, miss a great deal 
both in our general reading and in our specialized studies because 
we have not cultivated the habit of constant reference to a 
good atlas. It is becoming generally understood that geography 
is a richer and more comprehensive realm than was commonly 
supposed in our schooldays. History, also, is recognized to be 
inadequately grasped without the aid of maps and diagrams. 
But it is only when we open such a volume as this that we realize 
how much in the physical and social life of mankind can be 
represented geographically—race, population, industries, occupa- 
tions and commercial developments, and so forth. We learn, 
too, that though economic and political science, with many other 
studies, reveal the significance and influence of physical con- 
ditions upon the evolution and relationships of mankind, the 
facts about those conditions are far more varied and arresting 
than we ordinarily suspect. This atlas is admirable for general 
use, and is among the most inexpensive of thoroughly good and 
reliable ones. If the student cannot afford to add it—or one 
like it—to his own little library, he should at least have access 
to it in the library used by his group. 
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A BOOK OF SUPER-REFERENCE 


The Aslib Directory, 1928. A Guide to Sources of 
Specialized Information in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited by G. F. Barwick, late Keeper of Printed Books, 
British Museum. Published, with the financial assistance 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, jointly by the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
and the Oxford University Press. {1 1s. net. 


RESEARCH is a word that is suffering much misapplication among 
us, but this fact should not hinder us from rejoicing at the steady 
increase of genuine original inquiry into questions of both 
academic and practical importance. All too frequently it happens, 
however, that a research worker who has marked out, or been 
directed to investigate, a promising field is baffled, or even 
defeated, by inability to get hold of the necessary data. He is 
persuaded that there is ample material for his purpose—but 
where ? 

In this clearly arranged and handsomely produced volume 
the Association of Special Libraries and Research Bureaux 
provides, under the experienced editorship of Mr. Barwick, a 
very full index to sources of information on a staggering variety 
of topics, from Leaseholds to Lamb (Charles and Mary) and from 
Classical Archeology to Tobacco. The first section of the book 
is an alphabetical list of subjects, under each of which are set 
forth the libraries, periodicals, organizations and so forth from 
which information can be had: the second is an alphabetical 
list of towns, showing in each case what special resources may be 
found there. 

To descant upon the usefulness of such a book is superfluous, 
and the care with which it has been prepared obviates criticism. 
No reasonable person would expect it to be either infallible or 
exhaustive on its first appearance, but it will require great 
patience and ingenuity or unusual freakishness to discover a 
subject upon which the Directory completely fails to give 
assistance. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director and Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, and Sir Ernest Rutherford, President of 
the Royal Society, contribute commendatory Introductions. 
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Sir Frederick says: ‘‘ It is not a bibliography of universal know- 
ledge, but merely a guide to tell the worker where special collec- 
tions dealing with his subject are to be found. There he can 
search for the special bibliographies of his subject, if he needs 
them.’’ Sir Ernest invites those who have access to specialized 
information not included in this edition of the Directory to 
notify the Association so that the files in the Office may be kept 
up to date and future editions of the Directory amplified. 
Students and tutors in the Adult Education movement may 
regard the Directory as something of a luxury so far as possession 
of a copy goes, but they will have a legitimate cause of complaint 
if they do not find the Directory in the public libraries. All keen 
and efficient librarians, however, are certain to have put the 
book on their shelves if only for its value to themselves and 
their staffs in rendering their accustomed service to readers. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Select List of Books, Pamphlets and Articles on 
Adult Education, published or obtainable in Great 
Britain. 


Prepared by Basit A. YEAXLEE, Ph.D. 


THE entries are classified under regular categories. In cases 
where more than one category is involved the entry appears 
under the heading appropriate to the main contents of the book 
or article, but is followed by numerals in square brackets indicat- 
ing the other categories to which the publication is relevant. 
Periodicals, annual reports, calendars, syllabuses, and news 
bulletins cannot be included, except in special instances, and for 
reasons to which annotations will draw attention. Annotations 
are for the purpose of indicating the general trend of a book or 
article, and are not comments. Notice in the Bibliography does 
not preclude review elsewhere in THE JOURNAL. Entries are 
numbered consecutively on the right-hand margin. 

Titles of books and pamphlets are printed in italics, those of 
articles or chapters of books in roman type. Abbreviations to be 
employed are: cont. = analysed table of contents; imd.= 
index ; = illustrated ; bibl. = bibliography or extended list 
of references. 

Titles of certain periodicals are abbreviated, in italics, thus : 
T.E.S. = Times Educational Supplement; Ed. = Education: 
Elementary, Secondary and Technical ; Sch. = Schoolmaster and 
Woman Teacher's Chronicle; Hw. = Highway; Pl. = Plebs ; 
O. & A.=One and All; C.R. =Common Room; T.B.= 
Tutors’ Bulletin ; W.A.B. = Bulletin of the World Association for 
Adult Education; N.R. = New Republic (Published in New 
York); J.£. = Journal of Education and School World ; S.E.J. = 
Scottish Educational Journal ; S.S.C. = Sunday School Chronicle. 

N.B.—The Editors of THE JoURNAL would be grateful to 
Authors, Publishers, Secretaries of Organizations, and others if they 
would send notes of their publications as soon as they appear, for 
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use in future Bibliographies, to Mr. J. C. Hill, M.Sc., Education 
Depariment, King’s College, Strand, London, W.C.2. They would 


also 


welcome corrections and additions to the Bibliographies as 


published. 


CHIEF CATEGORIES 


Principles and Aims. 

Psychology. 

History and Biography. 

Organization and Methods. 

Distinctive Types of Work. 

Recent Experiments and Fresh Developments. 

Special Enquiries and Reports: General Surveys. 

Relation to Other Forms of Education. 

Text-books and other Material specially prepared for Adult Students, 
Libraries and Museums. 

Works of Reference. 

Finance, Conditions of Grant-aid, Scholarships and Bursaries, 
Work in Other Countries. 

Miscellaneous. 

Addenda—Unclassified. 


I. Principles and Aims 
(a) As covered by General Educational Theory 


Brown, A. BARRATT. “The Spiritual Purpose of Education.” 


S.S.C., June 14, 1928. P. 385. (Br.) 


Brown, H. E. Haic. Essays on Education. Pp. 115, tnd. 


Dent. 2s. 6d. net. (Bz.) 


By a County Inspector of Schools. ‘‘ The outcome, for the most 
part, of explanatory work prepared for professional associations and others 
whose members are interested in education.” Practical and idealistic 
treatment of education as “ the process of growth towards the use of those 
activities which give to life its purpose.” 


Hart, J. K. Inside Experience. Pp. xx, 287. Longmans, 


Green. 10s. 6d. net. (B3.) 


“‘ Education puts ‘ blinders’ on us from our birth. We do not see 
our Own experiences in any adequate way; we see them after the fashion 
of seeing set for us by our parents, our neighbours, our teachers. From 
some of these obvious limitations it has become the task of philosophy 
to free our minds.”” Dr. Hart proceeds to discuss life, society, philosophy, 
religion, science and education from the standpoint of the “‘ Naturalistic 
Empiricism ’’ advocated by Professor John Dewey, who contributes a 
short Introductory Note to the book. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. Education for a Changing 


Civilization. Pp. 143, ind. The Macmillan Company. 
4s. 6d. net. (B4.), 


In the light of intellectual, industrial and political change, education 
must be characterized by a new freedom and an emphasis on the value 
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of experiencing as against merely knowing. ‘‘ The goal for education is 
to continue and enrich the life process by better thought and act, and this 
in turn is education again. Education is thus in life and for life. Its goal 
is internal in oe ree Such a goal is the only one that fits a growing 
world. Continued growing is its essence and end.” 


NEWMAN, SIR GEoRGE. “ Education and Fellowship.” 0. & A., 
November, 1927. Pp. 213f. (B5.) 

Rusk, Rospert R. The Philosophical Bases of Education. Pp. 
205. University of London Press. 5s. net. (B6.) 


“A restatement of the philosophy of education from the idealistic 
standpoint,” which Dr. Rusk contrasts with “‘ the scientific or naturalistic ’’ 
as stated in Professor Nunn’s Education : Its Data and First Principles, 
and ‘the practical or pragmatic,” as set forth in Professor Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education. ‘‘ The purpose of education is to enable the 
child to reconcile himself to reality in all its manifestations, not merely 
to adapt himself to a natural environment.” 

(Reviewed in The Journal of Adult Education, Oct. 1928.) 


(b) Particularly Characteristic of Adult Education 


““A Tutor.” ‘‘ What the W.E.A. has meant to me.” dHw., 
February, 1928. Pp. 77f. (B7.) 

GREY, of Fallodon, Viscount. ‘‘ Democracy.’’ (Address to the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute.) 7.£.S., October 29th, 
1927. P. 492. (B8.) 

Hart, JosEPpH K. “ Education and the Folkways.” N.R., Adult 
Education Section, February 22nd, 1928. Pp. 41-44. (Bo.) 

HorRRABIN, J. F. ‘‘ Where is the N.C.L.C. Going?” P., 
February, 1928. Pp. 25-27. (Bro.) 

‘*We are not concerned, so long as they are class-conscious Socialists, 
whether our helpers and supporters belong to this or to that working-class 
political organization. The N.C.L.C. is going on with its job of rousing, 
and teaching, class-cons*iousness, undeterred by Communist—or other— 
efforts to make it a wheel for some particular waggon.” See also Pi., 
August-September, 1928. Pp. 169-171. 

KALLEN, H. M. ‘“ Between the Dark and the Ivory Tower.” 
N.R. (as Bg above). Pp. 39-41. (BrI.) 

LINDEMAN, E. C. ‘“‘ Adult Education: a new means for 
Liberals.” Ibid. Pp. 26-30. (B12.) 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. The Educated Life. Pp. 32, Obsbl. 


Ernest Benn, Ltd. 1s. net. (Br3.) 


In the ‘‘ Affirmations ’’ Series. States the spiritual basis of education 
and some consequent requirements in a true national system. 


World Aspects of Adult Education.’’ N.R. (as Bo above). 
Pp. 30-32. (Br4.) 
7 
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Masaryk, H. E. Tuomas G. The Universal Need of Adult 
Education. (Presidential Address to the World Association 
for Adult Education.) Pp. 8. W.A.A.E., np. (Br5.) 


MAYERS, HELEN J. “‘ Learning to Learn.”’ N.R. (as Bg above). 
Pp. 44-46. (Br16.) 
Moore EpE, W. The Educational Needs of Democracy. (Address 


at the 59th Annual Congress of the Co-operative Union, 
1927.) Pp. 8. The Co-operative Union. 2d. net. (B17.) 


NELSON, LEONARD. Politics and Education. Trans. by W. Lans- 
dell. Foreword by W. J. Roberts. Pp. 253, indd. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. (Br18.) 


“‘ Democracy, regarded simply as government by the will of the 
majority, has manifestly failed to meet the needs or to realise the ideals 
of human life. Nelson devotes a large portion of his work to showing that 
Democracy as such is no rational principle upon which social well-being 
can be based and built up. . . . For Nelson the only hope is in getting 
back to an ultimate rational principle, the principle of right, and in political 
philosophy working out its application in the wide range of social needs 
and interests.” Formerly Professor of Philosophy at Gé6ttingen, the 
late author of this book was founder and head of a school at Walkemuhle, 
where he was training young workers for leadership in political life along 
the lines laid down in these lectures. (Reviewed in THE JOURNAL for 
April, 1928.) 

Percy, Lorp Eustace. “ Training or Technique?’’ (Address 
at Wolverhampton Conference on Adult Education.) T-.E.S., 


November 5th, 1927. P. 520. (Brg.) 
Answer to question in the House of Commons regarding 
political tendencies of the W.E.A. The Times, April 24th, 
1928. (Bz20.) 

SANKEY, SIR JOHN. Science, Industry and Human Life. (Pre- 
sidential Address to the British Institute of Adult Education, 
1927.) Pp. 16. BIA.E. 6d. net. (Ba2r.) 


TipPpETT, Tom. “ Will Workers Learn?’’ N.R. (as Bg above). 
Pp. 46f. (B2z.) 

Woop, H. G. ‘“ Adult Education and World Civilization.” 
The Friend, April 20th, 1928. Pp. 318f. (Bz23.) 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED. Learning and Leadership: A Study of the 
Needs and Possibilities of Internal Intellectual Co-operation. 
Pp. 111, with Note on the Geneva School of International 
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Studies. Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 
5s. net. (B24.) 


“‘ Civilization is control over environment.” This is endangered 
because, in a world where affairs are on a hitherto unexampled scale, inter- 
dependence is complex, and speed of development has greatly increased, 
public opinion is uninstructed and slow-moving. The seven stages of 
public education can each in turn make a contribution to the integration 
of the growing citizen with his community, his nation, and the world, 
The final stage is that of specific training in the understanding of inter- 
national relationships and activities. Professor Zimmern makes suggestions 
regarding co-ordination rather than reconstruction of the educational 
system, adds proposals for the ceric of teachers, etc., and discusses 
the problems of finance, research, specialization and intellectual freedom. 

(Reviewed in The Journal of ‘Adult Education, Oct. 1928.) 

[See also B187, B188, Brg2.] : 


iI. Psychology 


HeaTH, A. E. How We Behave: An Introduction to Psychology. 
(W.E.A. Outline Series.) Pp. 90. Longmans, Green. 
Is. net, paper; 2s. net, cloth. (B25.) 


An examination of the purpose and method of psychology, and of its 
significance for education and for life. 


McDowaLl, R. J. S. (Edited by). The Mind. A Series of 
Lectures delivered at King’s College, London. With an 
Introduction by Ernest Barker. Pp. xvi, 316. Longmans, 
Green. 8s. 6d. net. (B26.) 


“To elucidate the various assumptions which students of different 
subjects make with regard to the nature of mind.” Includes a lecture on 
\ Education by Professor J. Dover Wilson. 


OVERSTREET, H. A. Influencing Human Behaviour. Pp. 286, 
ind. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net. (B27.) 


Lectures to adult students at the New School for Social Research, 
New York. One of the ‘‘ Lectures in Print’’ Series. Applies psychology 
to the development of effectiveness in speaking, writing and other ways of 
self-expression, as also to the remoulding of personal and social life, the 
practice of “ straight thinking,” the training of the creative mind, and 
the constructive use of conflict. 


About Ourselves. Pp. 320, ind. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Bz28.) 


Lectures forming a sequel to B27. The discussions which followed 
the lectures have been utilized in the writing of the book. ‘‘ Evasional 
behaviour ”’ is set forth as “‘a chief source of our psychological short- 
comings,” and attention is drawn to the type of mental habits developed 
in the individual by his education. Psychological findings are applied 
in criticism of conventional education (which is regarded as producing 
intellectual arrest), and in constructive suggestions towards a more satis- 
factory and successful method of education emphasis is laid upon the value 
of music, art, poetry, training in conversation, and the sense of humour, 
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as well as the discipline of emotion by active “ living out of emotions 
which seem to be admirable.’”’ The supreme type of personality is found 
in “ the intercreating mind.” 

THOULESS, RoBERT H. The Conirol of the Mind. A Handbook 
of Psychology for the Ordinary Man. Pp. 211. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. net. (B29.) 


While not specifically dealing with education, the author says much 
oe bears upon the mental development and efficiency of the adult 
student. 


IIl. History and Biography 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. “ Rewley House: A New Oxford 
Foundation.”” The Times, December 2nd, 1927. (B30.) 


PEERS, RosBert. ‘“ Adult Education.” In The Schools of 
England (see B34.) Ch. 14, pp. 272-306. (B31.) 

The first seven pages of this lecture contain a brief sketch of early 

nineteenth-century efforts, the work of Owen and the Chartists, of the 


Mechanics’ Institutes and Working Men’s Colleges, the foundation of the 
W.E.A., and other lines of growth. The remainder deals with current 


activities and problems. 

REWLEY House Papers, No.1. December,1927. Issued by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies, 
Rewley House, Oxford. Pp. 45. np. Contains, among 
other items, articles on “‘ Adult Students at the University ”’ 
(pp. 33-36); “‘ Rewley House”’ (pp. 5-7); ‘‘ University 
Extension ; Its rise and development at Oxford ”’ (pp. 8-10) ; 
and “ University Tutorial Classes ; Their rise and develop- 
ment at Oxford” (pp. 17-24). (B32.) 


IV. Organization and Methods 
(a) General Educational Administration 


Dover WIitson, J. (Edited by.) The Schools of England. 
With a Preface by Lord Eustace Percy. Pp. x, 388, ind., 
app. Sidgwick and Jackson. 18s. net. (B33.) 


“An account of the present educational system, or systems, of 
England.”’ Of these seventeen essays dealing with Primary, Secondary, 
Technical, Continuation, University and Adult Education, Training 
Colleges, and Education in the Fighting Services, ten were delivered as 
lectures at King’s College, London, during the winter of 1927-28. Each 
is by an acknowledged authority on his or her subject, and presents the 
main facts, with comments and constructive suggestions, but each has in 
view the relation of the special topic discussed with the educational require- 
ments of the nation as a whole. Unity and continuity in education as a 
life-long process are the keynotes of the volume. 
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(b) Relationships between Universities, Local Education Authorities, 
and Voluntary Bodies 


{The chief references to this subject during the year have appeared 
in volumes of Special Inquiries and Reports, g.v. Sect. VII below.] See 
also B31, B33. 


(c) Relationships between Voluntary Bodies 
MILLAR, J. P.M. “A Page from Our History.” Pi., February, 
1928. Pp. 40-42. (B.34.) 
(d) Methods of Work 
Our Educational Opportunities ; What to Do and How to Do it. 


Pp. 16. N.AS.U., (B35.) 
“Indicating ways in which Adult Schools and Unions can avail 
themselves of varied educational opportunities.” 


“Summer Schools; A Symposium.” 7.B., November, 1927, 
pp. 1-2; February, 1928, pp. 17-21. (B36.) 


V. Distinctive Types of Work 
(a) Broadcasting 
“ A Broadcasting Conference.’”’ O. & A., January, 1928. P. 13. 


(B37.) 
* Accounts of Conference between Midland Adult School Union and 
.C. 


BEALES, H. L. ‘“‘ Adult Education by Wireless.’’ 7.B., May, 
1928. Pp. 13f. (B38.) 

‘“‘ Broadcast Education.’’ The New Statesman, May 12th, 1928. 
Pp. 149f. (B39.) 

‘“ Broadcasting and Adult Education.’’ Sch., May 3rd, 1928. 
P. 903. (B4o.) 

‘* Broadcasting and Adult Education.”’ S.S.C., June 28th, 1928. 


P. 414. (B4r1.) 
An account of the B.B.C. Conference on New Ventures in Adult 
Education. 
‘ Broadcasting and the Equipment of Teachers.’ S.S.C., 


June 28th, 1928. P. 420. (B42.) 
The value of broadcast courses to those concerned with religious 
education. 
Burrows, ARTHUR R. “ Broadcasting and International Under- 
standing.’”’ The Friend, July 2oth, 1928. Pp. 648-748. 


(B43.) 
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LAMBERT, R.S. “ Broadcasting and Adult Schools.” 0. & A., 
February, 1928. P. 25. (B44.) 


“ Broadcasting Talks and Adult Schools.”” O. & A., June, 
1928. P. 108. (B45.) 


STARR, MARK. “Education by Wireless; Broadcasting the 
University Point of View.’’ Pl., May-June, 1928. Pop. 108f. 


(B46.) 
“ The B.B.C. and Adult Schools.”” O. & A., June, 1928. P. 130. 
(B47.) 


For Special Inquiries and Reports, see Sect. VII of this Bibliography, 
Nos. Broo, Bror, B1o3. [See also No. B193.] 


(b) Drama 


A Summer School in Drama.’’ (Citizen House, Bath.) S.E./., 
November 11th, 1927. P. 1134. (B48.) 


OsBoRNE, E. ‘Drama in the Countryside.’’ The Library 
Review, Autumn, 1927. Pp. 87-92. (B49.) 

SHipp, Horace. ‘‘ The Theatre of Social Purpose.”” Hw., 
November, 1927, pp. 209f.; December, 1927, pp. 45-47; 
January, 1928, pp. 61-63 ; March, 1928, pp. 93f. (B50.) 


(c) Full-time 
“ Coleg Harlech.’”’ W.A.B., November, 1927. Pp. 22-27. (B. 51.) 
A general account of the College. 
“ College Life for Working Women.”’ T.E.S., March roth, 1928. 
P. 109. (B52.) 
A description of the work and needs of Hillcroft College. 


“ Hillcroft College.’’ W.A.B., August, 1928. Pp. 21-26. (B53.) 


MarTIN, H. A. J. “ Extra-mural Students and the Previous 
Examination.”’ Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-mural Studies, 
Michaelmas Term, Sessions 1927-28. Pp. 57f. (B54.) 


STREET, FANNy. Leadership.”’ C.R., Summer, 1928. Pp. 
12-14. (B55.) 


The qualities required in the leaders whom the adult education move- 
ment should develop from within itself, and the service to be rendered 
by the colleges for adults in training such students. 


= 
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Tuomas, B. B. “Coleg Harlech.” C.R., Autumn, 1927. Pp. 
g-11. (B56.) 

WARBURTON, W.H. “A Plea for the Average Man and Woman.”’ 
C.R., Summer, 1928. Pp. 8-11. (B57.) 


In view of the limited number of chances of a place at a residential 
institution, the claims of the average candidate should be considered before 
those of the candidate who may have had fuller opportunities of early 
education and is esteemed of outstanding intellectual ability. 


[See also B31, Sect. VII. of this Bibliography, especially No. Broz ; 
and Sect. XII., Nos. Bro4, B1r49, B150, Brgo0.] 
(d) Rural 
Hoitman, F. M. H. “ The Agricultural Labourer and Adult 
Education.’’ Hw., February, 1928, pp. 69f. (B58.) 


“ Rural Adult Education in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire.’”’ Rewley House Papers, No. 1. (See B33.) 
Pp. 29-32. (B59.) 

SHEARMAN, H. C. ‘“ The W.E.A. in Rural England.” dHw., 
February, 1926. Pp. 7of. (B6o.) 


“Village Colleges.” T.E.S., October 22nd, 1927. P. 475. 
(Leading Article.) (B6r.) 
(e) Settlements 
A Short Account of the Purpose and Work of the British Association 
of Residential Settlements. Pp.12. Of the Hon. Secretary to 
the Association, Oxford House, Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 
3d. net. (B6z.) 


DupLey, James. “ Teaching and the Curriculum in Settle- 
ments.” C.R., Autumn, 1927. Pp. 3-6. (B63.) 


FERRANDO, Guipo. ‘ Through Italian Eyes.’’ C.R., Spring, 
1928. Pp. 3-7. (B64.) 

FLEMING, Horace. “ The Springs of our Movement.” C.R., 
Autumn, 1927. Pp. 1-3. (B65). 


Handbook of Settlements in Great Britain and Ireland. New and 
Revised Edn., 1927. Pp. 72. British Association of 
Residential Settlements aad [Educational Settlements 
Association. 1s. net. (B66.) 


Contains, in addition to full particulars of British Settlements, a short 
list of Settlements in other countries. 


| 
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Harris, E. SEwWett. ‘“ Settlements as Pioneers.” C.R., Spring, 
1928. Pp. 7-11. (B67.) 


MiLticaNn, F. S. “ Student Activities in Educational Settle- 
ments.”’ C.R., Autumn, 1927. Pp. 6-9. (B68.) 


(f) The Study of Religion 


Adult Religious Education.’’ S.S.C., April 26th, 1928. P. 274. 
(B69.) 
The work of the Church Tutorial Classes Association. 
“ Adult Religious Education.”” London Diocesan Leaflet, August, 
1928. P.3. (B7o.) 


“* Some of the ways in which the Church might provide further facilities 
for the religious education of the adult.” 


Binns, J. B. ‘‘ The Guildhouse Classes.”’ S.S.C., August gth, 
1928. P. 529. (B71.) 
An account of the One-year Classes organized by the Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square, under Board of Education Regulations. 


Catow, A.E. A Sunday School Union Tutorial Class.”” S.S.C., 
June 28th, 1928. (B7z.) 
An account of a successful experiment. 
CRANE, IRENE PARKER. “ Study Circles and Listeners’ Groups ; 
The B.B.C. and Young People’s Societies.’’ S.S.C., 
September 13, 1928, P. 587. (B73.) 


“ Divinity and Adult Education.”” The Times, March 22nd, 
1928. P.12. (B74.) 
Letters by the Bishop of Birmingham and others, 


DUNKERLEY, R. W. “ Another College Experiment.”’ Teachers 
and Taught. March, 1928. P. 75. (B75.) 
Adult educational work within a Church. 


FLEMING, Horace. “ Evangelism through Adult Education.”’ 
S.S.C., April roth, 1926. P. 242. (B76.) 


HALDANE, Viscount. ‘‘ The Churches and Higher Education.” 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1928. Pp. 193-207. (B77.) 


Reviewing the decline in the number of candidates for the Ministry, 
asks whether the type and quality of pre-ordination education is adequate, 
points to the spiritual motive which animates many tutors in the adult 
education movement, and suggests that such tutors might, in certain cases, 
enter the ministry if assured of freedom of thought, and opportunity for 
exercising their teaching gifts. 
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Jacka, Hitpa T. A Mind for the Kingdom. Pp. vi, 116, bibl. 
Edinburgh House Press. 1s. 6d. net. (B78.) 


Discusses the principles and methods of adult education in relation 
to the Christian Faith, and offers guidance in the organization and conduct 
of adult classes for the study of subjects related to religion. 


Jacks, L. P. ‘‘ The Lost Leadership of the Churches.”’ Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1928. Pp. 500-510. (B79.) 


Follows the suggestion made by Lord Haldane (see B77) with the 
plea, since “ all knowledge is one,” for “‘ an active alliance between the 
spirit of reverence represented by the Church and the hunger for knowledge 
represented by the School, so that both may advance together under a 
unitary ideal, the ideal, namely, of mobilizing all knowledge for the achieve- 
ment of the good life in the endless variety of its forms,’ and urges that 
the alliance between the two might soonest be begun in adult education. 


MANCHESTER, the Bishop of, and Others. The Teaching Church : 
A Handbook of Adult Religious Education. Edited by A. L. 
Woodard. Pp. xii, 209, app., bibl. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 
(B8o.) 


Essays by Members of the Bishop of Manchester’s Group for Adult 
Education (a list of the Group being given), on the meaning and value 
of adult religious education, the attitude of the adult to-day to the Christian 
religion, the content of adult religious education, method in adult religious 
education, the training of the teacher, the place of reading in adult religious 
education, organization and finance, and parish work in adult religious 
education. The book is based mainly on the experience gained in Church 
Tutorial Classes and Divinity Lectures under University Extension regula- 
tions. A number of syllabuses are set forth in detail, and there is a list 
of addresses useful to those engaged in adult religious education. While 
confined to work within the Church of England, the book will be found 
useful by members of other Churches. 


MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. “ The Re-assertion of the Faith.’’ 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1928. Pp. 577-589. (B8r.) 


Discusses further the questions raised by Lord Haldane and Principal 
L. P. Jacks (see B77 and B79). Written from the standpoint of a member 
of the Church of England, the article argues that “‘ it is only by a bold and 
fearless participation in the legitimate intellectual activity of the world 
that the Church will be able to occupy her just and true place,’”’ and that 
acceptance of the Creeds, reasonably interpreted, is no barrier to this. 
Suggests that the Church of England should approach the University of 
Oxford or of Cambridge with the proposal of an adult educational alliance, 
like that of the W.E.A., with these and other Universities. 


PEERS, Rospert. “ The Place of Religious Studies in Adult 
Education.”” 5S.S.C., July, 1928. P. 483. (B8z.) 


Includes suggestions for co-operation between voluntary bodies of 
a religious character and such educational bodies as University Extra- 
mural Departments, illustrating this from the experience of the Adult 
Education Department of the University College, Nottingham. 
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PovaH, J. W. Edited by. Students and the Faith. The Call 
of Church Tutorial Classes. With a Preface by Bishop Gore. 
Pp. xii, 143, app. Longmans, Green. 3s. net. (B83.) 
A history of the Church Tutorial Classes movement in the Church of 
England, with an account of the present position, chapters on the methods 
adopted, the training of tutors, and the organization of classes. The final 
chapter deals with Worship and Education. The appendices give full 
information regarding the classes held in 1926/27, the subjects studied, 
and C.T.C.A. literature. 
“ Religious Education: Teaching the Grown-Up.” T.E.S., 


February 11th, 1928. P. 79. (B84.) 
An account of the Conference held by the Bishop of Manchester’s 
Group to discuss the work of the C.T.C.A. 

Saint, H. B. ‘‘ The Church and the Sunday School.’’ Pp. 8. 
Congregational Union Young People’s Department. n.p. 
(B85.) 

Proposes the formation of ‘‘ Sunday Colleges” in place of the usual 
morning service. 

SELBIE, W. B. “ Adult Religious Education.”’ S.S.C., August 
oth, 1928. P. 519. (B86.) 


Describes the work of the Divinity Lectures Committee in arranging 
University Extension Lectures and Tutorial Classes in subjects relating 
to religion. 


“ Social Education within the Church.”’ S.S.C., July 12th, 1928. 
P. 451. (B87.) 
An interview with Mr. Spencer Miller, Jun., Secretary of the Workers’ 


Education Bureau, U.S.A., on his year of special work in promoting the 
study of social conditions by members of the Church, 


(g). The Study of Science 
British Institution of Adult Education. Science and Adult 
Education. Papers read at the Sixth Annual Conference of 
the Institute, held at Balliol College, Oxford, September, 
1927. B.LA.E. 2s. 6d. (B88.) 


DuDLEY, JAMES. “Science in Adult Education.” C.R., 
Autumn, 1927. P.19. (B8o.) 
Ricpy, J. “‘ Appreciation of Science in Adult Education and in 
the School.” J.£., March, 1928. P.170. (Bg0.) 
Account of experience in London Literary Institute, with syllabus. 
“ Science and Adult Education.”” J.E., November, 1927. P. 793. 
(Boo.) 


Note on conference of B.I.A.E. 
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WALKER, NorMAN. “ Biology and Adult Education.” Hw., 
February, 1928. Pp. 66f. (Bor.) 
[See also B188.] 
(h) Seafarers 


RUNCIMAN, Rt. HON. WALTER. The Sailor as Booklover. Pp. 8. 
Seafarers’ Education Service. 3d. net. (Bg2.) 


Seafarers at Cambridge. Pp. 36. Seafarers’ Education Service. 
4d. net. (Bg3.) 


Account of Annual Conference. 
(i) Miscellaneous 


“Women’s Educational Union.” S.E.J., October 21st, 1927. 
P. 1054. (Bg94.) 


VI. Recent Experiments and Fresh Developments 


“* Adult Education Week: Coventry’s Pioneer Effort.”” Educa- 
tion, October 28th, 1927. P. 415. (Bg5.) 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Fourteenth Annual Report, for 

the year ending December 31st, 1927. Of the Secretary to 

the Trustees, Comeley Park House, Dunfermline, Fife. n.p. 
(Bo6.) 

References to support given to Sawston College Experiment, Coleg 

Harlech, W.E.A. appointments of Tutor-organizers, British Federation of 

Musical Competition Festivals, Village, Country Town and School Concerts 

Fund, the Sadler’s Wells-Old Vic Scheme, certain Repertory Companies, 

the Arts League of Service, British Drama League, Village Drama Society, 

English Folk Dance Society, and Schools for Producers and Conductors, 


with reports on the progress of these enterprises. Statement on position 
and prospects of the Rural Community Council movement. 


[See also Sect. Va above and Sects. VII., XIII. below. ] 


VII. Special Enquiries and Reports : General 
Surveys 


BisHop, Harry. “ Survey of the (Adult School) Movement.” 
O. & A., September, November, December, 1927. Pp. 
173f., 193f., 217f. (Bg7.) 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. Pioneer 
Work and Other Developments in Adult Education. Pp. vi, 82. 


H.M. Stationery Office. 6d. net. (Bo8.) 


An inquiry into forms of work other than University Tutorial Classes, 
Extension Courses and Residential Colleges for Adults. Contains chapters 
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on The Growth of Adult Education since the War, The Organizing Bodies, 
The Students, Buildings, Courses of Study, Teachers, Special Problems of 
the Countryside, The Place of the Local Education Authority, The Place 
of the University, the Special Position of Wales, and a summary of Principal 
Conclusions and Recommendations. 


BoaRD OF EpucaTion. Education in England and Wales. Being 
the Report of the Board of Education and the Statistics of 
Public Education for the Year 1926-27. Cmd. 3091, 1928. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. net. (Bg9.) 


Chapter V., pp. 47-49, deals with Adult Education, the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, and Public Libraries; Chapter X., pp. 78f., with Adult 
Education in Wales and Monmouthshire. In the Appendices, Table 68, 
p. 186, gives detailed information concerning Classes under the Adult Educa- 
tion Regulations (Courses and Students by type of Responsible Body), 
and Table 69, p. 187, concerning Extra-mural and Similar Courses super- 
vised by Universities or University Colleges, and Courses under the control 
and direction of approved Associations for Adult Education, other than 
Vacation Courses (Classification of Subjects). 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. First Annual Report, 
1927, Cmd. 3123. Pp.15. H.M. Stationery Office. 3d. net. 
(Broo.) 


Section on Adult Education in addition to those dealing with educative 
features of general programme. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION: New Ventures in Broad- 
casting: A Study in Adult Education. Pp. xii, 115, ind., all. 
B.B.C. 2s. net. cloth, 1s. net paper. (BrolI.) 


Report of a Special Commission appointed jointly by the B.B.C. and 
the British Institute of Adult Education under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Hadow. Contains chapters on The Growth of Broadcasting, 
The Listening Public, Broadcasting and Adult Education, the Broadcast 
Programme, The Listener and his Difficulties, The Broadcast Lecturer, 
The Needs of the Moment, Future Organization, and Finance, with a 
Summary of Conclusions, the most important of which is the proposal 
to establish a Central Council for Adult Education and Area Councils, 
to which important educational bodies will appoint representatives in order 
to secure full co-operation between the B.B.C. and the organized Adult 
Education Movement of the country. 

Appendices deal with the choice and use of constructed sets, educational 
broadcasting in other countries, broadcasting and adolescent education, 
etc. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EpucaTion. The Tutor in Adult 
Education: An Enquiry into the Problems of Supply and 


\ Training. Pp. xiv, 236, app., ind. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, Comely Park House, Dunfermline. n.p. 
(Br02.) 


Report of a joint committee appointed by the Institute and the 
Tutors’ Association, under the Chairmanship of Dr. W.H. Moberly. Con- 
tains chapters on Some Characteristics of Adult Education, the Adult 
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Education Movement of To-day, The Tutor’s Work and Qualifications, 
The Supply of Tutors. The Status, Organization and Remuneration of 
Tutors, The Methods of Appointment of Tutors, The Training of Tutors, 
The Adult Student at the University, The Extra-mural Work of Universities, 
Residential Colleges and Educational Settlements, The Adult Education 
Work of Local Education Authorities, The Collaboration of Voluntary 
Bodies with the Board of Education, Universities and Local Education 
Authorities, and Finance, with a Summary of Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations. 

The Appendices deal with The Problems of Tutors in Rural Areas, 
Educational Work among Women, The National Programme of the 
Tutors’ Association regarding Rates of Remuneration and Conditions of 
Work, Schemes for the Training of Tutors, Adult Scholarships and Bursaries, 
Regulations for ‘‘ Mature Matriculation,’’ The Constitution of University 
Extra-mural Committees, and The Provision for Non-vocational Adult 
Education made by certain selected Local Education Authorities. 


CARNEGIE UNITED KiInGpoM TrusTEEs. Educational Broad- 
‘casting. Pp. 80, xxxii. Obtainable free on application to 


the B.B.C. Education Department, Savoy Hill, London, 
W.C.2. TIil., app. (B103.) 


Report of a Special Investigation, under the Chairmanship of Mr. E. 
Salter-Davies, in the County oi Kent during the year 1927. Receiving 
sets were installed in a number of elementary schools, special lectures were 
arranged, and a series of inquiries made of teachers, inspectors, and others, 
the results being discussed in conferences. Efforts were made to utilize 
the opportunity for experiments in adult education by means of wireless, 
and a certain amount of information was secured, but the Report states 
that conditions in adult education are so different from those in the educa- 
tion of children that further experiment and inquiry would be necessary 
before reliable conclusions could be formed. The Report nevertheless 
contains some useful sidelights on adult education by wireless. 


VIII. Relation to Other Forms of Education 


LIVINGSTONE, R. W. “ The Educational Problem and its 


The 


Solution.”” The Edinburgh Review, No. 501. July, 1927. 
Pp. 1-16. (Br04.) 

Criticism of the policy proposed by the Consultative Committee of 
the B. of E. in its Report on The Education of the Adolescent, and advocacy 
of adult education on the lines followed by the People’s High Schools of 
Denmark. A liberal education before the age of 18 is, in the writer’s 
view, impossible, because the pupils have not the necessary experience of 
life ; it is therefore a delusion to suppose that secondary education for all 
will solve the problem. ‘‘ Adult education is not inconsistent with second- 
ary education for all, but it can give us what secondary education by itself 
will never give us—an educated nation.” 


Next Step in National Education. Being the Report of a 
privately constituted Committee of which Viscount Haldane 
was President, and R. F. Cholmeley Chairman. Pp. viii, 
232, ind. University of London Press. 2s.6d.net. (Br05.) 


Covers largely the same ground as that surveyed by the Hadow 
Report on the Education of Adolescents. ‘‘ Though we desire to express 
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our admiration for the work of that Committee and for the policy com- 
mended by it, our survey was made independently and was all but com- 
plete before the Consultative Committee’s Report was published. We can 
only express our hope that the fruit of our labours will help to reinforce 
their conclusions.” Important from the standpoint of adult education in 
so far as adult education cannot do its proper work until adult students are 
be prepared by adequate education during the periods of childhood and 
olescence. 


WALKER, R. B. “ The Product of the Village School.” Hw., 


February, 1926. Pp. 69f. (B106.) 


Reveals, in the light of a tutor’s experience, the handicap imposed 
on adult students in many rural areas by the insufficiency of their earlier 
education. 


IX. Text-Books and Other Material Specially 
Prepared for Adult Students 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. Talks and Lectures. 
September—December, 1927; January-April, 1928; May- 
July, 1928 ; September—December, 1928. Pp. each 40-48. 
Adult Education Section B.B.C. n.p. (Br07.) 


Full list of talks and lectures in the term’s wireless programme, with 
brief syllabuses and lists of books, information concerning the lecturers, 
etc. Also contains list of religious services broadcast during the term. 


Aids to Study Pamphlets. Adult Education Section, B.B.C. 
1d. each, 2d. post free. (Bx08.) 


Prepared in connection with each series of talks by the lecturer ; full 
syllabus, list of books, topics for discussion. Introductory notes on 
organization of study-groups, correspondence with lecturer, etc. 


Iliustrations of the Industrial Revolution. Published, for the 
Joint Committee of the British Institute of Adult Education 
and the Tutors’ Association on Aids to Teaching, by the 
Institute. 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 3d. (Br09.) 


A portfolio containing forty-four illustrations in black and white, 
from contemporary sources, of farming technique, industry, communica- 
tions, commerce and social life. The pictures have been produced iu a 
form which enables them to be passed round and handled by the class. 


LAMBERT, R. S. (General Editor.) W.E.A. Outlines. Long- 
mans, Green. 2s. net cloth, Is net paper. (BrIOo.) 


Issued under the supervision of a Joint Committee of the W.E.A. and 
the Tutors’ Association “ to meet a widespread demand from working-class 
students for inexpensive introductory books on subjects studied in ele- 
mentary classes.” The volumes are foolscap octavo in size, convenient for 
the pocket, and each contains about 90 pages. They vary in scope and 
method of treatment, some being in the nature of essays from a fresh point 
of view, and others brief statements of the main aspects of the subject‘under 
consideration. Each contains suggestions reading. 

The volumes thus far available are: H. L. Beales, The Industrial 
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Revolution ; G. D. H. Cole, The Economic System; Mrs. M. I. Cole, Local 
Government ; Miss G. M. Colman, conn Combines ; Miss Honora Enfield, 
Co-operation ; Frank Howes, Music; A. E. Heath, How We Behave, 
An Introduction to Psychology; A. Creech Jones and H. Clay, Trade 
Unionism To-day ; D. A. Ross, Finance ; G. E. Wilkinson, How to Read 
Literature. 


The Word in the World: being the Adult School Lesson Hand- 
book for 1928. Pp. 294. National Adult School Union. 
Limp covers 1s. 6d. net., cloth boards 2s. 6d. net. (BrI1I.) 


Notes on the lessons for each Sunday in the year, prepared by a 
specially appointed Committee. The topics are arranged in series, each 
forming a well-defined section under the general subject. Suggestions 
for further reading and questions for discussion are included in each 
Sunday’s notes. 

[See also B189.] 


X. Libraries, Museums, Bibliographical Material 


“A CouNnTRY TEACHER.” “Student Books at the Local 
Centre.” Library Review, Autumn, 1927. Pp. 83-87. 
(Br12.) 


BarTON-EcKETT, B. ‘“‘ The County Library and the Miner.” 
Library Review, Summer, 1928. Pp. 230-234. (BII3.) 


Beates, H. L. ‘‘ A Sample Book Box for a Tutorial Class in 
Economic History.’’ 7.B., November, 1927. Pp. 13-17. 
(Brr4.) 

“Social History.’’ Hw., Book Supplement, March, 1928. 
Pp. 4-6. (Br15.) 

“The Year’s Work in Economic History.”’ T7.B., February, 
1928. Pp. 2-5. (Br16.) 

Book Councit, THE NATIONAL. Bibliographies. 2d. each. 
(Br17.) 


Select lists of books on a great variety of subjects, compiled by 
authorities. 


ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, THE Ear or. “ The Public Library 
Service of To-day.’’ Library Review, Summer, 1928. Pp. 
217-222. (Br18.) 


EspDALE, ARUNDELL. “ The British Museum Library.” Lzbrary 
Review, Autumn, 1928. Pp. 274-278. (B119.) 


Heatu, A. E. “ The Year’s Work in Psychology.” T.B., 
February, 1928. Pp. 16f. (B120.) 
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HorrMan, H. “ The Library’s Function.”” The New Republic 
(N.Y.), Education Section, February 22nd, 1928. Pp. 
35-39. (Br21.) 

“Treland: The Library Movement.” T.E.S., May 5th, 1928. 
P. 190. (Br122.) 


KENT, MurIEL. “ Prison Libraries.” Library Review, Autumn, 
1928. Pp. 286-290. (B123.) 


LaskI, H. J. ‘‘ Recent Work in Politics.” Hw., Book Supple- 
ment, March, 1928. P. 4. (Br124.) 


LEMAITRE, H. “La Situation des Bibliotheques en France.” 
Library Review, Summer, 1928. Pp. 234-238. (B125.) 


Lowe, E. E. A Report on American Museum Work. Pp. 50, 
ill., ind., Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, Dunfermline. 
n.p. (B126.) 


“ If I were asked to indicate just those features in which the successful 
museums of America present the greatest contrast with those of this country, 
I should point to (1) the source, extent and method of their chief financial 
support; (2) the magnitude and excellence of their buildings; (3) the 
amount of space, time, energy, and money devoted to the attractive (one 
might almost say the spectacular) display of their exhibits; (4) the great 
development of work with the schools, and also with the children direct ; 
(5) their unremitting efforts to awaken and keep alive the interest of the 
general public in those branches of knowledge and culture with which 
museums deal.” The Report was prepared at the request of the Carnegie 
U.K. Trustees as a companion to the Report on British Museums prepared 
by Sir Henry Miers. (See B129.) 


MELCHER, FREDERICK. ‘‘ The American Book Clubs.”’ Library 
Review, Autumn, 1928. Pp. 279-286. (B127.) 


Marr, R. C. T. “ Organized Education and Library Service.” 
Library Review, Autumn, 1927. Pp. 83-87. (B128.) 


Miers, SIR Henry. A Report on the Public Museums of the 
British Isles (other than the National Museums), presented 
to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Pp. 213, app., 
including a Statistical Index of 130 pages. Carnegie U.K. 
Trustees, Dunfermline. n.p. (B129.) 


Based on personal visits to the greater number of the museums of this 
country, official documents, and correspondence, this Report surveys the 
facilities offered to the public, to schools, to research workers, etc. It 
expressed disappointment that “‘ so little apparent use is made of museums 
by such organized adult bodies as the W.E.A., whose members unite for 
the express purpose of seeking knowledge,’”’ but says that “ field clubs 
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and natural history societies organize visits and lectures, and in some 
instances carry on work in connection with museums.” This, however, 
is only part of a general apathy towards museums on the part of ordinary 
people, and is due in some measure to the deficiencies of the present system. 
“ A great effort and a very large expenditure are required to set the whole 
service in order and to supply deficiencies.’’ Recommendations are made 
under the headings: (1) What the Museum Authorities can do for them- 
selves ; (2) What the Museum Authorities, including the County Authorities, 
can do by co-operation; (3) What can be done by external bodies, 
including Government Departments, National Institutions, Private 
Benefactors, and Public Trustees, to assist the Museum Authorities. 


Morris, C. R. “ Recent Work in Philosophy.”’ Hw., Book 
Supplement, March, 1928. Pp. 3f. (Br30.) 


NEWCOMBE, LuxmorRE. “ How to Obtain that Book you Want.” 
Hw., Book Supplement, March, 1928. Pp. 83f. (B131.) 


PEERS, RoBerT. “ Book Supply.” 7.B., November, 1927. 
Pp. 20-22. (B132.) 


PowELL, Joyce. Books for the Asking.” S.S.C., September 
20th, 1928. P. 601. (Br33.) 


READ-ANDREWS, Mrs. “ Reading at the Local Centre.” Library 
Review, Autumn, 1928. Pp. 290-293. (B134.) 


RoyAL COMMISSION ON NATIONAL MuSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 
Interim Report. Pp. 64, app. H.M. Stationery Office. 
2s. net. (B135.) 


“Selected List of Books and Pamphlets on Adult Education.” 
The New Republic (U.S.A.), February 28th, 1928. Pp. 5r1f. 
(B136.) 


SELINCOURT, O. DE. ‘ Books on Philosophy.” T.B., May, 1928, 
Pp. 15f. (B137.) 

SILVERMAN, H. A. ‘“ The Year’s Work in Economics.” T7.B., 
February, 1928. Pp. 14-16. (Br138.) 


STANNERS, H. “ Econontics.’”” Hw., Book Supplement, March, 
1928. P.6. (Br1309.) 


“The Library and Education.” S.E.J. (Leading Article), 
October 14th, 1427. P. 1041. (Br4o.) 
8 
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TOYNBEE, H. S. ‘‘ Some Books on Industrial Relations.’”’ Hw., 


Book Supplement, March, 1928. Pp. 1-3. (BI4I.) 


Wootton, BarBarA. ‘ Public Finance.’ Hw., Book Supple- 


ment, March, 1928. Pp. 6-8. (B142.) 


XI. Works of Reference 


Directory, THE. Edited by G. F. Barwick, with Intro- 


ductions by Sir Frederick G. Kenyon and Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford. Pp. 425, imd. Published with the financial assistance 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees jointly by the 
Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux 
and the Oxford University Press. 21s. net. (B143.) 


** A Guide to sources of specialized information in Great Britain and 
Ireland.”” The purpose of the Directory is to enable those who wish to 
acquire information upon a given subject to find at once from what library, 
museum, or organization they can obtain their data. The book is divided 
into sections showing (1) collections of material and information arranged 
under subjects, (2) alphabetical list of towns and places where the material 
in (1) is to be found, (3) Index to collectors and named collections. 


BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN. The Oxford Advanced Atlas. (Third 


0 The 


Edition, Revised.) Plates, 96 pp., General Index, 31 pp. 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. tos. 6d. net. 


(Br44.) 

A useful atlas for general reference by students: Maps dealing with 
the physical, political and industrial aspects of the world, showing density, 
ethnographical distribution, and occupations, of the population, etc. 


Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, 1928-29. Com- 
piled under the auspices of the British Institute of Adult 
Education. Edited by BasilA. Yeaxlee. Pp. 242, app., ind. 
F. W. Deane and Sons, The Year Book Press, Ltd. 2s. 6d, 


net, paper; 3s. 6d. net, cloth. (Br45.) 


Information regarding all forms of adult educational activities carried 
on in England, Wales and Scotland by Statutory Bodies, Universities and 
Colleges, and Voluntary Organizations. Geographical Survey showin 
by Counties and County Boroughs the distribution of classes, courses, roe | 
societies. Reprint of all Government Regulations affecting adult education. 
Special articles: ‘‘ Adult Education,” by Sir Frederick Maurice; ‘‘ What 
Local Authorities can do for Adult Education,” by Sir Benjamin Gott ; 
“‘ Libraries and Adult Education,” by Lieut.-Col. J. M. Mitchell; ‘* Adult 
Education in Wales,”’ by Jenkin James. 
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XII. Finance, Conditions of Grant-Aid, Scholar- 
ships, and Bursaries 
(a) General Finance 
[See B31, Bo8, Boo, Broz.] 


(b) Conditions of Grant- Aid 


GREEN, ERNEST. ‘‘ The Revision of the Board of Education 
Regulations.”” T7.B., May, 1928, Pp. 8f. (B146.) 


HICKINBOTHAM, E. “ The Adult Education Regulations.” T.B., 
May, 1928. Pp. 11f. (Br47.) 


NIcHOLSON, J. H. “ The Revision of the Board’s Regulations.” 
T.B., February, 1928. Pp. 8-10. (B148.) 


(c) Scholarships and Bursaries for Adult Students 
Ross, D. A. “On Scholarships.’”’ Hw., March, 1928. Pp. 8sf. 
(Br49.) 
A summary of bursaries available for adult students. 


Statement Concerning the Existing Provision of Adult Scholarships 
and Bursaries, with an Appendix on Conditions of “‘ Mature 
Matriculation.” Pp. 16. Central Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on Tutorial Classes. n.p. (Br50.) 


XIII. Work in Other Countries 


“ A Californian Experiment.” W.A.B., August, 1928. Pp. 27- 
31. (Br5r.) 
Week-end “‘ Folk High School ”’ at Tulare. 


Adult Education in a Community; A Survey of the Facilities 
Existing in the City of Buffalo, New York. Pp. 192, app. 
A.A.A.E. np. (Br52.) 


‘ Discussion of general problems on basis of local survey. 


“ Adult Education in France.”’ W.A.B., May, 1928. Pp. 18-41. 
(B.153.) 
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“ Adult Education in Poland.” W.A.B., August, 1928. Pp. 
1-18. (Br54.) 


Adult Education in the United States.” 7.E.S., November 
19th, 1927. P. 520. (Br155.) 
Summary of Mr. L. R. Alderman’s Report to U.S. Bureau of Education. 


** Adult Education in the United States of America.’”’ W.A.B., 
February, 1928, pp. I-19; May, 1928, pp. 1-16. Re = 
printed as pamphlet. Pp. 35, bib. WAAE. mop. 
(B156.) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTIOon. Annual Report 
of the Executive Director in behalf of the Executive Board 
for the year 1927-28. A.A.A.E., East Forty-Second 
Street, New York. Pp. 23. np. (Br57.) 


Digest of Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, May, 1927. Pp.170, A.A.E.E. (Br58.) 


“A World Conference.” W.A.B., November, 1927. Pp. 1-9. 


(B159.) 
Preparations for the proposed World Conference at Cambridge in 1929. 


“‘Casoja: A Residential People’s College.” W.A.B., February, 
1928. Pp. 21-29. (Br60.) 
An experiment in Switzerland. 


“China: Some Recent Developments.”’ W.A.B., November, 
1927. Pp. 11-16. (Br61.) 


FIsHER, DoroTHY CANFIELD. Why Stop Learning? Pp. xi., 
301, ind. N.Y., Harcourt Brace & Co. English price, gs. 6d, 


net. (Br16z2.) 


A popular and very readable historical, descriptive and critical account 
of adult education in the United States. Traces the beginnings of the move- 
ment to the educational use of libraries and museums and the starting of 
University Extension. In giving a general sketch of the present position 
makes particularly interesting reference to types of work little known in 
this country, such as Women’s Clubs and parent-education. Regards the 
example of the Danish People’s High Schools as significant for America. 
Presses the importance of a high standard in all forms of adult education 
together with adaptability in method. 
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Japan and Denmark.” 
(B163.) 

An account of the establishment in Japan of a Folk High School on 
the Danish model. 


W.A.B., November, 1927. Pp. 17-21. 


Journal of the American Association for Adult Education, June 12th, 
1928 (Vol. II., Nos. 4-5). A.A.A.E., 41, East Forty-second 
Street, New York. Pp. 8 np. (B164.) 

Contains brief account of the Association’s Third Annual Meeting. 


KEISER, G. ‘‘ Adult Education in Germany: Free Folk-Educa- 
tion.” The New Republic (N.Y.), February 22nd, 1928. 
Pp. 32-35. (Br65.) 


METCALFE, FRANK W. “ Mr. Fukuzawa, a Japanese Pioneer in 
Education.”” O. & A., May, 1928. Pp. 80f. (Br66.) 


NEARING, Scott. “An American Labour School.” 
January, 1928. P.24. (B167.) 


“Parent Education in Vienna.’”’ W.A.B., February, 1928. Pp. 
29-31. (Br168.) 


STARR, MARK. “ Workers’ Education in the United States.” 
Pl., August, 1927. Pp. 316-321. 


TENNANT, STANLEY. “‘ An Experiment in Adult Education in 
Germany.” The Two Houses, October, 1927. Pp. 16-18. 
(Publ. by Beechcroft Educational Settlement, Birkenhead, 
periodically.) (B170.) 


An account of the residential Settlement at Habertshof. 
[See also Brgo.] 


XIV. Miscellaneous 


Boyp, GERTRUDE. “ Music in Adult Schools.” O. & A., 
October, November, December, 1927. Pp. 193f., 220, 233f. 
(Br71.) 


DickMAN, Tom. ‘“ Music in Adult Schools.” 0. & A., January, 
February, March, April, 1928. Pp. 10, 24, 50, 70. (B17z.) 
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“Education in Prisons.’’ Education, November 11th, 1927. 


P. 463. (B173.) 
Resolution of County Councils Association regarding position of Local 
Education Authorities. 


“Group Study Courses (By Correspondence). O. & A., 
September, 1928. P. 169. (Br174.) 


“Hints to Students.” Hw., November, 1927. Pp 21-23. 
(B175.) 


How to organize, deal with Forms and Registers, recruit students, 
promote essay-writing, and secure books. 


LaskI, H. J. “‘ Onthe Prospects of Adult Education.”” The New 
Republic (N.Y.), Adult Education Section, February 22nd, 
1928. Pp. 47-50. (Br176.) 


Murpny, P. P. “ The Catholic Worker and Adult Education.”’ 
The Christian Democrat, March, 1928. Pp. 38-41. Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford. (B177.) 


“Our Touching Faith in Education.” Hw., January, 1928. 
Pp. 51-53. (Br78.) 


“‘ Real Education.’’ Evening Standard, London, September 8th, 
1928. P.6. (Br79.) 


Leading article on adult education, especially in London Evening 
Institutes. 


“ The Friendly Craft of Making Men; the Educational Work of 
the Bedford Institute Association.”” The Friend, May 18th, 
1928. P. 341. (Br8o.) 


““ The Reorganization of the Plebs League.”” Pi., January, 1928. 
P. 24. (Br8r.) 


The Tutors’ Bulletin. Annual Conference Number, September, 
1927. Pp. 32. (Br8z.) 
Account of Annual Conference. Statement of constitution of Tutors’ 
Association. 


WituiaMs, J. R. “ The Study of Novels in Tutorial Classes,’’ 
T.B., February, 1928. Pp. 6-8. (Br83.) 
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W. E. Problems of Literature Teaching.” T7.B., 
February, 1928. Pp. 2-5. (B184.) 


XV. Addenda— Unclassified 


“ Adult Education.” Sch., September 27th, 1928. P. 504. 
(B185.) 


An account of addresses at the British Institute of Adult Education 
Annual Conference, September, 1928. 


“A New Profession.” New Statesman, October 6th, 1928. 
Pp. 786f. (B186.) 
The function of tutors. Based upon the Report (Bio2 above). 


BARKER, ERNEST. The Study of Political Science and its Relation 
to Cognate Studies. Pp. 51. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. (B187.) 


Inaugural Lecture as Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Cambridge. Culminates in discussion of Education in relation to 
national life. 


BarRY, FREDERICK. The Scientific Habit of Thought. Pp. xiii, 
358. Columbia University Press, N.Y. $3.50. (B188.) 


A discussion of scientific theory, scientific method, and scientific 
humanism in relation to the nature and purpose of education. (Reviewed 
in The Journal of Adult Education, October, 1928). 


DaviEs, WATKIN. A World Outlook. Pp. x, 216, bibl., ind. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


An introduction to the Study of International Relations, originating 
in a W.E.A. holiday school course, afterwards expanded to serve as the 
foundation of a First Year Tutorial Class. 


Harvey, J. W. ‘“Comburg.” The Friend, September 28th, 
1928. P. 858. (Brgo.) 


An account of “a residential college for working-men, conducted 
not on political propagandist lines but in a spirit of free inquiry and 
fellowship,”’ the Director being Dr. Karl Kussner. 


“ Tutors for Adult Education.” T.E.S., September 29th, 1928. 
P. 419. (Brogr.) 
Comment on the Report (Broz above). 
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VAUGHAN, W. W. “Stand Upon Thy Feet.” S.S.C., October 
4th, 1928. P. 632. (Brgz2.) 
Address in Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, before the British 
Institute of Adult Education at its Annual Conference, September, 1928. 
WuitE, H. Costitey. “ And What is Education?” Radio 
Times, October 5th, 1928. P.11. (Br93.) 


Discussion of Education and Broadcasting in series of articles on 
“‘ Broadcasting and the Future.” 
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